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THEY ARE DOING UNTO THEMSELVES, WHAT THEY WOULD i 
| HAVE DONE UNTO.-US. 


THE MADNESS OF PARIS.—(Sze Pace 529.) 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more reading matter, a larger 
number of I]lustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 














t# The distinguishing features of the SUPPLE- 
MENT to this Number of Harrzr’s WEEKLY are an 
interesting paper on Rosrsr Sovrury, by Mr. S. C. 
Hat, profusely illustrated; two fine Agr InivsrEa- 
Tiows, entitled “Tux Carcxen’s First Tuoveur” and 
* Reapine [rug Biste mm a BiacksITH’s Suor’>” an 
excellent Slory, and a fine Poem apvropriate to the sea- 
son, with other tilerary attraction: 

t#™ Cuaeces Reape’s story, “ A Teerisie Teupra- 
TION,” will hereafter appear in @ SurrLEMENT, which, 
as heretofore, will be supplicd to the readers of Hanrsn's 
Weerxiy Pere or Caance 
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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 

HE “new departure” of the Democratic 

party is not unanimous, and certainly not 
hearty. Mr. VaLLanpicHam’s resolutions were 
those of a County Convention, not of his party 
in the State of Ohio, and they were not warm- 
ly received by the party organs. In the Penn- 
sylvania Democratic Convention a resolution 
to recognize all existing provisions of the Con- 
stitution was adopted, by a vote of seventy-six 
to fifty-three, after an angry debate. This is 
what is called elsewhere ‘‘hedging.” Proba- 
bly there is no intelligent political observer in 
the country who does not know that if the 
Democratic party had carried Connecticut, as 
it did New Hampshire, the election of 1872 
would have been disputed by it upon the ques- 
tion of the validity of the amendments. But 
the sentiment of the country is so pronounced 
upon that subject that the hopelessness of such 
a contest seems to be foreseen by some of the 
Democratic leaders, and they are anxious to 
abandon a position which has become untena- 
ble. But the abandonment is fatal. If, as 
the last Democratic Convention declared in 
1868, the Republican reconstruction of the 
Union is unconstitutional, revolutionary, and 
void, what has made it constitutional and bind- 
ingin 1872? Ifvoid then—not unwise nor even 
unconstitutional, but void—what has made it 
valid now? Does a party which professes such 
peculiar and profound respect for the Consti- 
tution intend to ask the support of the country 
upon the ground that it acquiesces in the over- 
throw of the Constitution and in revolutionary 
usurpation ? 

If, however, the absurdity be concealed un- 
der the plea of accepting ‘* accomplished facts,” 
and the Democratic party withdraws its pro- 
test against the Republican settlement, and 
promises a faithful enforcement of ‘‘ the usur- 
pation,” its claim to popular confidence must 
rest upon the probability-of a more honest and 
able administration of the government by that 
party than by the Republican. What, then, is 
the ground of such a probability? In the State 
of New York the Democratic party is in power. 
In the city of New York its dominance is su- 
preme. What are the characteristics of its ac- 
tion? The elevation to office of men of no 
character whatever; the most universal and 
unblushing corruption; a Legislature which is 
a by-word of contempt ; consequent legislation 
which virtually abolishes popular government 
in the city in favor of an oligarchy of four men, 
not one of whom enjoys the respect of the com- 
munity ; the infamies of Erie bills, and of the 
amended code, authorizing corrupt judges to 
crush the freedom of the press: in one word, 
a vast and skillful system of plunder, with pro- 
found contempt and disregard of the principles 
and the defenses of free popular government. 

This is the aspect of Democratic ascendency 
where the party is best organized, most ably 
led, and of practically unchallenged suprema- 
cy. And against this régime there is no audi- 
ble protest in the Democratic party. In New 
York the Tammany leadership is omnipotent. 
In other States there is no word of dissent. A 
Democratic victory in the election of 1872 will 
be the tfiumph of this spirit, not because every 
Democrat individually approves it, but because 
its ascendency is indisputable, and its discipline 
remorseless. Now we ask any Republican at 
the West or the East, in the North or the 
South, is it any excuse for conniving in any 
way at the success of such a party to say that 
Mr. Tween and the Tammany leaders are no 
worse than Mr. Cameron and Mr. CHANDLER, 
and Mr. Morton and General Butter? Grant- 
ing what is often felt and urged in regard to 
the character and leadership of these gentle- 
men, is it a matter of indifference whether a 
party of the general character and principles 
of the Republican, or of the general character 
and tendencies of the Democratic, controls the 
government? If certain leaders upon both 
sides are not to be respected nor trusted, it is 
only wise to look further into the party. Now 
every element of hatred of the government, of 
disbelief in its principles, the great mass of 








ignorance, the subservience to ecclesiastical 
dictation—the most doubtful and pernicious el- 
ements in a system like ours—are all combined 
in the Democratic party. The general intelli- 
gence, the true conservatism of industry, faith 
in liberty and education—in a word, the moral 
forces of the country, are with the Republicans. 
Is this a consideration of little weight ? 

Moreover, if there is irregularity in many of 
the details of administration, if the counsels 
which prevail in its general policy are not al- 
ways such as honorable men approve, there are 
two points to consider—first, that to recall to 
power the party to which we owe the corrup- 
tion of political methods will hardly remedy the 
difficulty ; and second, that while in that party 
there is really no protest, there is in the Repub- 
lican party a protest so stern that it constantly 
modifies what are regarded as baneful coun- 
sels. In the State of New York the Democrat- 
ic voice that was raised against the despotism 
of Tammany was summarily silenced, and with 
very few exceptions there has been no resolute 
Democratic protest urged against the alarming 
tyranny of the amended code. But it was 
the steady Republican remonstrance that mod- 
ified the San Domingo policy, which the Re- 
publican leaders already named strongly sup- 
ported; and the commissions appointed for the 
investigation of that subject and for the nego- 
tiation of the English treaty certainly were not 
due to influences which any honest Republican 
doubts or would disclaim. 

There is, therefore, no probability whatever, 
upon any theory, that a Democratic adminis- 
tration would be purer or more efficient or wiser 
than the Republican. Even if the Democratic 
Convention of 1872 should unanimously eat its 
words of 1868, would that performance really 
inspire any Republican with greater confidence 
in Democratic ascendency? Would any Re- 
publican vote more willingly for Mr. VaLLan- 
DIGHAM now than last year? Are there no 
such things as character and principle and con- 
viction in politics? Are there no plainly dis- 
tinguishable tendencies in public affairs which 
are little affected by the personality of leaders ? 
If, in 1864, instead of calling for surrender to 
the rebellion, Mr. VaLLanpicHam and Mr. Sry- 
movrk and their friends had demanded a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war, would any sane 
man have doubted which was the party of union 
and of liberty? And if, in 1872, the same gen- 
tlemen should say that they had been all wrong 
and the Republicans all right, and that they 
would henceforth be more Republican than the 
Republicans, would any man be justified in 
doubting which is really the party of liberty, 
progress, and safety ? 

In another article we consider the practica- 
bility at this time of discarding both parties and 
taking a “‘ new departure.” 





THE VICTORY OF PEACE. 


THE prompt ratification of the Treaty of 
Washington by the Senate follows that of the 
country. That of the British Government will 
not, we hope, be long delayed, and so one of 
the most hopeful events of the time will be ac- 
complished. It is a new reason of pride in the 
race which has so long maintained and con- 
stantly enlarges the forms of constitutional 
freedom that so deep and sore a difference be- 
tween two proud and powerful nations should 
be adjusted by a spirit of candor and of justice. 
The Treaty of Washington is like a settlement 
between two gentlemen. Neither demands what 
ought not to be granted, and each willingly 
yields what ought not to be withheld. 

But the great significance of the treaty is its 
hearty support by the most intelligent and 
friendly spirit of the two countries, while the 
reactionary elements in both also reveal their 
true character. The party friends of the rebels 
in this country, who cheered only less loudly 
than the English Tories the escape of the A/a- 
bama, voted against the ratification in the Senate, 
and their allies, the English Tories, will prob- 
ably oppose it. But the administration of the 
party of liberty and humanity in this country 
initiated the treaty, and its representatives, with 
virtual unanimity, support it; while the liberal 
government in England, the party of Bricut, 
Cospex, Gotpwin Suitn, Toomas Hucues, 
and all our most faithful friends, heartily ac- 
cepted our invitation to renew the negotiations, 
and were doubtless in constant communication 
with their agents who acted for them. The 
treaty is thus another bond of sympathy be- 
tween the England of the people and the 
America of the people—an adamantine bond 
which the Toryism of both countries will gnaw 
in vain. It is an eventin civilization. For if 
such a quarrel can be so settled, as the Nation 
truly says, war seems to be unnecessary. 

There can be little doubt of the action of 
Parliament. Strictly speaking, the sovereign 
alone ratifies treaties. But that is one of the 
pretty fictions of the British system. The sov- 
ereign is but a name for the minister. And if 
Mr. Disraxui felt that Parliament would sus- 
tain him, he would, upon the announcement of 
the ratification, move a vote of censure upon 
the ministry for advising the crown to ratify ; 
and, of course, if Parliament were likely to sus- 
tain such a motion, the Queen would not ratify 
the treaty, fur the ministry would not press it. 





The liberal majority, however, is so great that 
the result is secure. Nor need Earl Russety 
strenuously object. For the treaty does not 
accuse him by declaring that the rule of law at 
the time was different from that upon which he 
has insisted, but it states a future rule which it 
permits to be retroactive for this occasion. Sir 
RounpDELL Patmex, one of the ablest of living 
lawyers, and not unfriendly to the United States, 
always held that technically the position of En- 
gland was legal. But the treaty felicitously 
avoids the possible discussion of all such points, 
which could only be endless and fruitless; and 
with a kind of formal protest. In any case he 
Earl Russexy will probably content himself 
will not influence the Peers to any discordant 
action. 

In this country every Republican will rejoice 
that the same great party which triumphantly 
sustained the Union and liberty against the re- 
bellious assault of slavery and aristocracy has 
in this lofty and humane adjustment of an an- 
gry difference added so signal an illustration 
to Mitton’s noble declaration, that Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war, 





“NEW DEPARTURES.” 


THERE are, perhaps, many Republicans, es- 
pecially at the West, who would substantially 
agree with what we say in another column upon 
the comparative merits and probabilities of the 
two parties. But they would ask, ‘‘ What are 
we to do who have no faith whatever in the 
counsels that sway the Administration, and 
who can not consent—should they prevail in 
the Convention—to work for their success dur- 
ing another term? Must we not in self-re- 
spect, and for the elevation of the party, de- 
clare plainly that we will not support it unless 
its policy is changed by plain declarations in 
its platform, and by the character of the can- 
didates nominated? And if the Democrats 
really come to Mr. VaLLanpicHam’s declara- 
tion, are there not enough among them who 
will join with us in a new party upon the 
ground that by common consent all old issues 
are settled? In any case, will there then be 
difference enough between the parties to make 
it a patriotic duty to support the Republican, 
unless we can have such candidates as we 
prefer ?” 

The answer is very evident. Does Mr. Vat- 
LANDIGHAM, or do those who agree with him, 
mean to form a new organization, or to extend 
the Democratic party? Does any Democratic 
orator or paper or convention which advocates 
acquiescence do so outside of the party? Do 
they not, on the contrary, urge it as the true 
Democratic policy? And in considering spe- 
cial questions upon which members of both 
parties are divided—such as free trade—do not 
the Democratic papers advocate it as distinctly 
@ party policy, and expressly declare that the 
true place of Republican free-traders is in the 
Democratic ranks? Last autumn certain free- 
trade Republican papers at the West spoke of 
a third party. Did any Democratic paper re- 
spond in the least? ‘They were all very will- 
ing to detach the Republicans from their own 
side, but their object was plain enough. In 
Missouri, the St. Louis Democrat and Senator 
Scuvrz helped the Democrats in the election 
of a Legislature and Governor. The Govern- 
or declared that old party lines were obliter- 
ated; but the Democratic Legislature elected 
the author of the BropueEap letter to be the col- 
league of Mr. Scuurz. Does any body sup- 
pose that there is a third party in Missouri, or 
that the Democrats ever meant that there 
should be, except for their advantage? Mr. 
VaLLanpicHaM and all the ‘‘ new departure” 
Democrats will be very glad to welcome the 
**new departure” Republicans to the Demo- 
cratic fold, but they will not form any alliance 
outside of their party lines. 

If that be so—and it will hardly be denied 
—is there any probability that the Republicans 
of whom we speak can do more than divide our 
own ranks if they resolve upon the course 
that we suppose? For the time and the cir- 
cumstances do not permit the formation of a 
new party. Ina year the nominations will be 
made. The movement at Cincinnati an- 
nounced in the early spring has not been de- 
veloped, so far as we know, and it ~as ex- 
pressly limited to the party. Meanwhile the 
general satisfaction with the restoration of the 
Union, with the happy settlement of the En- 
glish difficulty, with the diminished debt and 
reduced taxation, and a general feeling of per- 
sonal confidence in the President, however ill- 
founded it may be thought by certain observers, 
and an equally general disagreement upon any 
one eminent substitute, decisively indicate his 
renomination. If there were any candidate 
who conspicuously represented all that General 
Grast does, and all the elements of dissatis- 
faction with him, a serious schism, looking to 
& new party, or to a radically new organization 
of the present party, might be possible. But, 
in the absence of all the favorable conditions, 
the only question for the Republicans of whom 
we speak is this: Would the success of the 
Democratic party with any candidate whatever 
be more desirable than that of the Republicans 
with General Grant? For we assume that 
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should another nomination than that 

eral Grant be made, there would be = Gn. 
tion of the hearty concurrence of the Pret ae 

For reasons that we have stated dleewhen 
we should regard Democratic contro} of th 
government as the most serious misfortune th ; 
could befall the country ; for it would be howe. 
ing out of power the party of sincere faith in 
popular principles, the party of intelligence, eq. 
ucation, and conscience, and substituting ib it” 
the party of hereditary hostility to equal rights 
intrenched in ignorance and all that ignorance 
implies. Nor can it be truthfully said that ad 
mitting the Republican party to be what we 
claim, its intelligence and conscience are not 
represented in its leadership or in its policy. 
A party must be judged by its history. 4; 
while the Republican party has made mistakes, 
it has not committed crimes, like its adversary 
While, therefore, the Democratic Convention 
in Pennsylvania quotes with approval the late 
speech of Senator Scuurz, in Missouri, and 
while we know his strong condemnation of the 
Administration, we remember also his faith and 
his career; and we have no fear that the Dem. 
ocratic party has siren sweetness of profession 
enough to persuade him or any other conspicu- 
ous Republican statesman to aid the restoration 
of the Democratic party to power. 

The hope of the great reforms which are in- 
dispensable to the purification of our politics 
and without which special measures wil] be 
only abortive, lies in Republican ascendency, 
We do not believe that there is one object ear- 
nestly sought by the “‘ new-departure” Republic 
ans which is not more likely to be attained by 
their own party than by the Democracy. They 
know, for instance, how strong the revenue re- 
form feeling is in the party, and how needless it 
would be to take all the risks of helping the en- 
emy merely to secure that result ; and as a third 
party is impossible, we must all decide whether, 
irrespective of candidates, a Republican or a 
Democratic administration is better for the 
country. 

The Springfield Republican thinks that “ we 
have come unmistakably to a new departure,” 
and that the sooner the Democratic party can 
be brought to the VaLtLanpicHam platform the 
better for the country. That is true; but that 
is no reason for trusting that party, nor for 
conniving at the success of an organization 
whose most powerful motive, the Republican 
agrees, is the desire for power. And if with 
the professed acquiescence of the Democratic 
party in Republican reconstruction, and with 
the triumph of the truly humane spirit of the 
Republican party in the English treaty, the 
old issues be considered settled, and a new de- 
parture imminent, since that new departure can 
not be found for the purposes of the next elec- 
tion in a third party, is not the only practicable 
new departure for Republicans the elevation of 
their own standard in theirown camp? Any 
other new departure at this moment is merely 
the dissolution of the party. 





AMERICAN PROTESTS AGAINST 
LIBERTY. 


Ox of the chief Roman Catholic organs in 
this country, the Catholic World, severely con- 
demns the great meeting last winter in honor 
of Italian unity, and denounces the “ apostacy 
of Dr. Détiixcer. On the other hand, eighty 
parishes in Bavaria have expressed their sym- 
pathy with the Doctor, the king befriends him, 
a number of Neapolitan priests ardently hope 
that under the guidance of his spirit the Church 
and the people may be rescued from “* degen- 
erate political popery,” and Father HyactstHe 
writes from Rome to Dr. Déxurscer, “Jebo- 
yah has raised you in your old days for new 
combats and new victories.” Indeed, it seems 
as if the immense discontent with the political 
papacy, and the infallible papal claims which 
exists in the Roman Catholic Church in Eu- 
rope, were likely to find some organized ex- 
pression in the movement of Dr. DOLLINGER, 
while the emancipation of Austria from the 
Roman control, the attitude of Bavaria, the 
supremacy of the Protestant Empire of — 
many, and the total decline of France, showt “ 
the hold of Roman ecclesiasticism upoo “’ 
ization is visibly relaxing. ran 

Undoubtedly, at a time when Europe '5 
jecting ecclesiastical assumption, it must or 
strange to intelligent Europeans that the ye : 
of the most anconditional protest die 

But 
often 


from the centre, The Canadian is the = 
British of Britons, and in the same = 
American Roman Catholic is of narrower — 
pathies than the European. He is nage . 
by a different spirit, and he therefore — 
to his fellow-churchman with —— e 
as fellow-countrymen cling in a foreig” ape 
Moreover, the great mass of the a ie 
the Roman Charch in this country are © po 
more ignorant class. They are for that el 
son more easily led. And the intellig . 
members of the Church are not brought in es 
eral and immediate contact, as they have 

long been in Europe, with all the corruption, 
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and degradation of political ec- 
Very many . the priests in 

: —probably a large majority— 
this country, olsen P have little ouilanat 
a principles and system, no faith in 
ah and, taught always to consider Rome as 
a ont of supreme sovereignty in human af- 
fuirs, they are here merely as the scouts and 
outposts of the Roman hierarchy. E 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the voice 
of Roman America should be hostile to the 
accepted fundamental American principles. 
It protests against the political change which 
releases the Roman people from a virtually ab- 
solute political authority, a government in which 
they had no voice whatever ; and it readily ac- 
cepts an ecclesiastical declaration which | is ne- 
cessarily the destruction of religious liberty. 
Moreover, in protesting against the method of 
the peaceful revolution in the Roman States, 
and denouncing what it calls the “outrage upon 
the Pope, it betrays no perception whatever of 
the outrage upon the people which has been 
redressed, It is an unspeakable crime, in its 
view, that the Roman people should be enabled 
to choose their own government, but it is the 
divine order that a man elected to an ecclesias- 
tical primacy by a few dozen clergymen should 
be the despotic ruler of a people who have not 
been consulted, and to whom he may be an 
utter stranger. 

At the present time, therefore, the Roman 
Church, controlled by the Jesuits, and declar- 
ing the papal infallibility, from which spring 
religious and political absolutism, is the great 
reactionary influence against the development 
of liberty. It is well parodied—and the parody 
interprets the tendency—in the letter of cer- 
tain English Episcopalians, clergy and laity, to 
Lovis Naroteon. They declare that their 
earnest hope is that he and the Empress may 
yet restore to France social order and religious 
liberty, and protect peaceable Frenchmen from 
the inroads of a barbarous socialism, and the 
curse and despotism of an antichristian repub- 
lic. The tone of these Englishmen toward 
Louis Napoueon is precisely that of the Cath- 
olic World toward the Pope. It is the protest 
of absolute authority against liberty—of the 
will of one man against the consent of all men, 
It is asigh for a return to that baleful spirit 
from whose control the human race, as it ad- 
vances in intelligence, perpetually struggles to 
emancipate itself. Dr. DOtLInceR echoes Lu- 
tHer; and his voice, like the old monk’s, is a 
prophecy of larger liberty, and, therefore, of 
truer peace and progress. 


superstition, 
clesiasticism. 





THE VICTORY OF FRANCE. 


Wuen the Germans were before Paris M. 
Ernest Feypeau, a French author of the low- 
est tone of the low empire, wrote a letter to the 
Tribune full of rhetorical lamentation over the 
insults offered by the Goths and Vandals to the 
“Queen of Civilization’—meaning the city of 
Paris, But this * Queen of Civilization” has 
been the mother of the greatest barbarities of 
modern history; and at the end of a war in 
which the Germans showed no trace of a wan- 
ton spirit, Paris itself proves to be the very nest 
of Vandalism, and would have been utterly de- 
stroyed by certain Parisians could they have 
had their way. The Commune, which has 
been all the more effectually because gradual- 
ly crushed, whatever its theory may have been, 
offered, by its spirit and conduct, no hope for 
humanity or liberty. It was a terrible dumb 
and blind protest against the existing order, 
without the least suggestion of an intelligent 
comprehension of it, or any hint of a reasona- 
ble method of reform. Undoubtedly at last, 
also, like the terror in '93, it was a mere name 
for the excesses of the most desperate and 
criminal classes. ‘The idea of local independ- 
ence, Which was its redeeming thought, was lost 
in the wildest license and riot, and the expiring 
struggles of its present effort were marked by 
the attempted destruction of one of the great- 
est and most interesting cities in the world. 

The effort of the Commune ends, therefore, 
Without the least sympathy or respect. If there 
Were men interested in it whose views were 
Positive, humane, and reasonable, they were 
wholly powerless, They were in no sense lead- 
*rs, and the movement will be judged, not by 
their hopes, but by its practical performance. 
The friends of local independence will, of 
“ourse, justly refusé to be held responsible for 
a vagaries and crimes of those who prosti- 
a the name, just as every friend of consti- 
‘tonal liberty repudiates the tragical travesty 
: = reign of terror. But they can not help 
os * the great injury wrought to the cause— 
a of injury to which every good cause and 
a are liable. A certain reaction is now 
nevitable, and its results are likely to endure 
for a long time. 

” =e inge point of difference in the situation 
oa 7 fo * the close of this conflict and at the 
> lan e old revolution is that this victory is 
practise of the nation itself. It is Versailles 
ipported by the rest of France which has con- 
aap Paris, There is, therefore, no disturb- 
a veign element in the situation; and the 
. oe of the country will be re-assured by + 
re ct that the element of order is stronger, 
“0 at great disadvantage, than that of disor- 





der. The victory has been won, not in the 
name of empire, nor of monarchy, nor of repub- 
lic, but in that of respect for order and law 
based upon the popular will. The government 
at Versailles, although purely provisional, is the 
deliberate choice of all the people of France, 
and the resistance at Paris was the rebellion 
of a small minority, who, by entering into the 
election, had acknowledged the validity of the 
authority it would create. That authority will 
now, we presume, establish order, and at the 
earliest practicable moment call an election for 
an Assembly to determine the future form of 
government for the country. 





IGNORANCE AS A BULWARK OF 
JUSTICE. 


Tue recent effort to impanel a jury in the 
case of Foster, the murderer of Mr. Putnam 
in the street car, shows that the system of trial 
by jury is in sore need of amendment, There 
are, indeed, many sagacious men who condemn 
the whole system, without clearly seeing a sub- 
stitute. Cases involving serious interests are 
now constantly left to referees, except where 
the very weakness of the jury system offers 
hope to an advocate who despairs of his case 
upon the facts that he may yet win by cajoling 
or confusing twelve men. Indeed, the condi- 
tions of society are so wholly changed since the 
jury trial was introduced that it is an accusa- 
tion of our good sense that we do not make it 
conform to the present situation, At a time, 
for instance, when every intelligent person is 
necessarily familiar with every important event, 
and when, if it has occurred in his neighbor- 
hood, he has knowledge of the circumstances 
as reported, and consequently a kind of opin- 
ion, it is absurd to refuse him as a juror upon 
that ground, and for two very obvious reasons. 
In the first place, his opinion is merely an im- 
pression which is entirely amenable to change 
by evidence; and, in the second place, if such 
knowledge is to exclude him, a juryman be- 
comes a synonym for blockhead or knave. 

If a man were to be tried for his life, would 
he rather trust to the verdict of twelve men 
who read the newspapers, or to twelve who did 
not read them, or who said that they did not ? 
Undoubtedly to the twelve who read, and upon 
the very comprehensible ground that intelli- 
gent men are now informed of the news; and 
he would rather be judged by intelligent than 
by ignorant men. In the present case a pas- 
senger was assaulted violently in a car, and 
soon after died at the hospital. Every news- 
paper was full of it. Even if a man were una- 
ble to read, he heard the story in detail. It 
was discussed every where, in every version, 
and with every kind of comment. While the 
circumstances were still fresh in the public 
memory, the accused was arraigned for trial ; 
and instead of selecting a jury of the neighbor- 
hood, who were ready and competent to hear 
and weigh evidence, the city was dragged to 
discover twelve recluse or unobservant men 
who had not heard, or who were willing to say 
that they had not formed what is called an 
opinion upon the subject; that is to say, who 
had read nothing about it. ‘That confession 
itself should have incapacitated them, It should 
have been felt that no man’s life, and justice 
itself, were not secure with men who, under 
the circumstances, had heard nothing, or who 
had formed no opinion, 

Indeed, there is now in every community 
only one class of persons who may be sup- 
posed to know really nothing of current events, 
or who, at least, may be very easily made to 
know nothing, and they are the convicts in the 
prisons. The Zribune proposes to add to these 
returning passengers in ships, who may be pro- 
hibited from communicating with the pilot, and 
removed instantly to the court-room. A sys- 
tem which has become so conspicuously foolish, 
which demands ignorance as a qualification for 
jury duty, ought certainly to be corrected in that 
point at least. And it will be curious to re- 
mark whether, after the universal expression 
of censure of the present custom which the 
trial of Foster has evoked, any attempt will be 
made to harmonize the jury system with the 
times and with common-sense. 





PERSONAL. 


CoLoneL Forney, in his ‘‘ Anecdotes of Pub- 
lic Men,’’ expresses the opinion that ‘‘no man 
living, either at home or-abroad, more keenly 
enjoys music, painting, and poetry, and talks 
better about them, than CHARLES SUMNER. His 
tastes are refined, his hospitalities generous, and 
his plate, pictures, and engravings rare; and he 
could pronounce as learned a discourse upon art 
as upon politics.” We may add, that few peo- 

le are aware of the large amount of hard, dry, 

egal work Mr. SumNER did before he became a 
United States Senator. After his admission to the 
bar he edited for three years the American Jurist ; 
published three volumes of Reports (bearing his 
name) of the United States Circuit Court; and in 
1844, 45, and’46 produced an edition of Vesey’s 
Reports” in twenty volumes. Mr. SUMNER oc- 
casionally in a sentence throws abroad an idea 
that the people instantly understand and appre- 
ciate. us, while the Senate was attempting 
to punish one or two newspaper men who were 
‘enterprising’ enough to obtain and forward to 
the Tribune an advance copy of the treaty, he 
said the whole procceding reminded him of a 
stone in the commercial metropolis on which is 





inscribed ‘‘Two miles to New York.” Since 
that stone was placed the city has wn be- 
yond it many miles, so that it is now near the 
centre of New York. The Senate should keep 
up with the times, and go beyond its old mile- 
stone of secret sessions. 
—Should his Holiness Prvs the Ninth survive 
until Friday the 16th of June, he will have accom- 
lished what the Roman Catholics of the world 
ve long looked forward to as one of the most 
interesting events in the history of their Church. 
On that day the venerable Pope will have occu- 
pied the papal chair twenty-five ycars—a longer 
— than it has been filled by any pope since 
he establishment of Catholicism, with the single 
exception of its first occupant, St. Peter. It is 
not claimed that he held it over twenty-five 
years. If, therefore, Pope Prius survives another 
week, his will be the signal honor of having oc- 
cupied the papal chair longer than any one of 
the 259 prelates who have preceded him. An- 
other noteworthy fact is that of these 259 only 
ten have enjoyed the pontifical honor over twen- 


ty years. They are: 
A.D. Yrs. Mths, Dys. 
Sylvester, consecrated 314, occupied 21 11 0 
Leo the Great, a — < - ek 
sat L, ad Lig en 23 10 17 
. és “ 20 5 16 
Alexander IIL, - 1159, ” 91 11 3 
Urban VIIL., “ 1623, 2 11 23 
Clement XL, “ 1%, « 2 3 
us VL, “ 1775, ” 2% 6 14 
Pius VIL, “ 1900, “ 3 5 6 

Pius IX. 


Pius Ninth is now 79 years old. In 1840, at the 
“ge of 48, he was created Cardinal Archbishop 
of Imola, in the ~~ Pope Gregory died 
on the Ist of June, 1846, and on the 16th of June 
Cardinal MasTaiI FERRETTI was elected his suc- 
cessor. His chief ecclesiastical acts have been: 
the division of England into Roman Catholic 
dioveses, in 1850; the formal definition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, in 1854; 
the famous Encyclical of 1864; and the procla- 
mation of Papal Infallibility by the Gecumenical 
Council of 1870. The health of the Pope is so 

recarious as to cause much disquietude in his 
mmediate household. His disease is described 
as a flying dropsy. 

—Dr. Wiit1aM M. Gwin is again a candidate 
for the United States Senate, in place of Senator 
CoLe, whose term expires in 1873. Dr. G. has 
been many years in public life, having entered 
the House of Representatives thirty years ago 
from Mississippi. Subsequently he went to 
California, was a member of the Convention to 
frame its Constitution, and one of its first United 
States Senators, serving as such from 1850 to 
1861. During the rebellion he was placed in 
quod for alleged disloyalty, but was released on 
ng by President Jounson in 1866. Mrs. 

WIN was quite — in Washington so- 
ciety during the Doctor's public career. 

—Mr. Joun Quincy Apams, who inherits the 
talent and sagacity of a remarkable ancestry, 
has written a letter to a citizen of Staneert, Is 
which, as a Democrat, he says sundry sha 
things on the present position of that party, an 
the reluctance with which it accepts the situa- 
tion. “I deplore,’’ he says; “ the halting, hesi- 
tating step with which the Democracy is sneak- 
ing up to its inevitable position, and for this 
cause I share your regret at the studious ambi- 

ty which seems to search for a sally-port 
1rough which to dodge its destiny.” r. AD- 
aMs is a gentleman who has the pluck and posi- 
tion to say what he pleases. The party seeks 
him, not he the party. 

—General SCHENCK, who will have entered 
upon the duties of his mission at about the time 
this number of the Weekly enters upon its duties, 
is no novice in the ways of courts and courtiers, 
having, on his retirement from Congress in 1851, 
been de pew by President FrLLMoreE minister 
to B , where he remained two years. In 1861 
and 1862 he served as a brigadier and major 

meral, and since 1862 has been continuously 
n Con . Besides being one of the readiest 
and ablest debaters in the House, he was a fine 
parliamentarian. Socially he is one of the most 

le of men, full of anecdote, and an admira- 
ble raconteur. 

—The Hon. Cates Cusnine has expressed 
the opinion that the Joint High Commission, 
which has concluded the great treaty, “is not 
excelled in character by any in the history of 
the world. No such commission was employed 
to negotiate the treaty of independence. It 
overshadows our two successive commissions 
for the negotiations of peace with France, and 
while it does not underpass on the one side, it 
surpasses on the other the commission of 
Ghent.”’ The treaty of the latter place is one 
of the most memorable in American history. 
It was signed on the 24th December, 1814, and 
terminated the war between Great Britain and 
the United States. The British Commissioners 
were Lord Gambier, Henry GovuLBURN, and 
Witituam Apams. The American Commission- 
ers were JOHN Quincy ADAMS, ALBERT GALLA- 
TIN, JAMES A. Bayarp, Henry CLAY, and Jon- 
ATHAN RussELL. The treaty provided for the 
mutual restoration of all conquered territory, 
and for the mutual appointment of commission- 
ers to examine and report on disputed bounda- 
ries. The commission was originated through 
the mediation of the Emperor of Russia. 

—Since Mr. Horace GREELEY first began to 
give opinions to his countrymen through the 
columns of the Northern Spectator, at Poultney, 
Vermont, forty odd years ago (he is now just 
sixty), he has done nothing more characteristic 
unless it be his going bail for Mr. JEFFERSON 

AV18) than to tell the people of Texas, at Gal- 
veston, whither he has recently made a trip, that 
they must acquiesce in the political results of 
the war, and turn their attention to the restora- 
tion of peace, order, and prosperity. He = 
them the plainest, boldest 7ribune sort of talk, 
and they received it with perfect good-humor. 

—The Hon. Tuomas H. Newson, of Indiana, 
United States minister to Mexico, is reported to 
have from Terre Haute a ‘ buckboard,’’ and a 
good stock of Wabash chills, to make him feel 
comfortable, and as souvenirs of home. 

—The Hon. Henry Wi1son, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts, will spend the 
next six months in European travel, which he 
can now safely do, haying. just been re-clected 
to the te for his third term. For a gentle- 
man only 59 years of Senator W1Ls0n has 
enjoyed a fine run of official honor. Elected to 
the lature of Massachusetts when he was 
29, and serving four years in the House and four 
in the Senate (two ‘ears as President), he was in 
1855 elected to the United States Senate, and has 
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from the outset been a conspicuous member of 
that body. He was the originator of the bill 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and is one of the most industrious men in Con- 
gress. 

—It comes to us well authenticated that a Mr. 
Smpson, of Michigan, recently deemed it in- 
cumbent upon himself to switch the legs of one 
TAYLOR. r. TAYLOR could not supinely sub- 
mit to that manceuvre, and therefore amputated 
rom a the ears of Simpson with his little pen- 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry C. Porter, rector of 
Grace Church in this city, has announced a 

new departure” in the way of preachers and 
preaching. In his recent sermon to the gradu- 
ating class of Columbia College Law School, he 
said, “‘In the early days of the Church it was 
customary to have lay preachers, and I earnest- 
ly hope that the custom may be revived, and 
that before long we may have eminent lawyers, 
with — catholic ideas, coming into the pul- 
a 8 ve practical views on religious sub- 

cts. 


—Earl De Grey has for the past ten years 
taken special interest in, and had responsible 
charge of, the educational department of the 
English government. It is therefore a genuine 
compliment to our public school system, that 
his lordship, after visiting the Franklin School, 
the largest, best, and most costly of the public 
schools of Washington, and addressing the pu- 
pils, had the frankness to admit the superiority 
of the system and management of our public 
schools over those of England. 

—Mr. Wiiu1aM C. Bryant has been made the 
subject of many — compliments from 
the public men and press of the country. The 
latest and most graceful is that of Mr. WiLLIAM 
M. Evarts, who introduced Mr. Bryant to 
Baron GEROLT, at the recent dinner given to 
the latter, as “‘a great scholar and a great au- 
thor, who never forgets any thing that he has 
ever learned, and is constantly teaching others 
what they never knew; one who counainhes D0- 
ems written 3000 years ago; and one who has 
written poems that will be translated 3000 years 
hence into the tongue of a nation that holds as 
much relation to us as we do to Greece.”’ 

—Hon. Joun J. CHAPPELL, who died recently 
in Montgomery, Alabama, at the age of ninety, 
was a man of some note when in his prime. He 
was, at the time of his death, probably the old- 
est member of a former Congress living, having 
been a representative from South Carolina from 
1813 to 1817. He was as early as 1809 a trustee 
of the State College, and had considerable to do 
with the benevolent and financia! institutions 
of the State. 

—Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the political opinions of Minister Wasu- 
BURNE, it is by all cheerfully conceded that dur- 
ing the Franco-German war, and during the pres- 
ent terrible struggle in Paris, his conduct has been 
worthy of his country. A leading London jour- 
nal says: ‘‘ Minister WASHBURNE, whatever his 
political merits or demerits, has done credit to 
the national a for courage in the face 
of danger. When all other diplomatic repre- 
sentatives thought discretion the better part of 
valor, and fied from Paris, WasHBURNE held on 
through the days of Prussian shot and shell, and, 
worse still, through dog-meat and horse-flesh, 
Now he ‘sticks,’ with the terrible uncertainties 
of popular émeute, the prompt action and the 
vain repentance of sans-culottes impulse, staring 
him in the face. Honor to Minister Wasu- 
BURNE!” 

—General NYE has fallen under the eagle gaze 
of a Western writer, who thinks him one of 
the handsomest men, if not the handsomest, in 
the Senate — resembling somewhat BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN in trowsers and a swallow-tail. Gen- 
eral Nye has more intellect than the world gives 
him credit for, but is too indolent to achieve the 
highest honors of statesmanship. He is one of 
the wittiest men in the Senate, and one of the 
best-hearted. Being a member of the Committee 
on Claims, it is his peculiar trial to be pursued 
and button-holed by very, very old and tottering 
females, who have claims on the government; 
but a a good man and a philosopher, he en- 
dures it like the general that he is, and the old 
folk bless him. 


—————_] 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur Alabama Claims Treaty was ratified. by the 
United States Senate May 2%. The vote was taken 
at eleven o'clock in the evening, and stood 8 to 12. 
All the votes in the negative were, with one exception, 


t 

On the 2th, after warm discussion, the Senate 
adopted a resolution a Tribune corre- 
spondents, Messrs. White and sdell, from custody 
at the close of the session, by a vote of 23 to 13, The 
Senate su uently adjourned sine die. 

Vic>-President Colfax was suddenly taken seriously 
ill in the Senate chamber May 22, and was removed 
to a 100m in the Capitol, where he still remains. 

It 18 proposed to extend the system of weather re- 

rts and storm signals now in use in the United 
Btates to Canada, the maritime provinces, and British 
Columbia. 

Throughout the Pennsylvania coal regions the min- 
ers are returning to work, and the long strike ap- 
pears to be at an end. 

A terrible disaster occurred May 27 at the Pittston, 
Pennsylvania, coa] mine. The breaker at the mouth 
of the shaft took fire and was destroyed, and of forty 
men and boys in the mine twenty lost their lives. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur insurrection in Paris was completely suppressed 
on Sunday, May 28, after terrible fighting in those por- 
tions of the city to which the Communists had been 
driven. The slaughter was immense. From 50,000 to 
60,000 dead bodies are said to be lying unburied in the 
streets, houses, and cellars. One-fourth of the city 
has been destroyed by fire and bombardment. 

The Communists have shot the Archbishop of Paris 
and a large number of priests. On the other hand, the 
severity of the Versailles troops seems to be unbounded. 
They are said to shoot down men, women, and chil- 
dren when taken with arms in their hands. Three 
hundred insurgent women, captured in a body, were 
immediately executed. 

The German Reichstag has approved the additional 
clause of the postal more bere the United States 
and Germany, reducing rate to five cents per haif 
ounce. 





Negotiations aresaid to be in for the ceding 
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THE LATE BISHOP DAVIS W. CLARK.—[{Frou 


THE LATE BISHOP DAVIS W. 
CLARK. 


Tue Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
again called upon to mourn the loss of one of 
its bishops. It is remarkable that the three who 
have recently deceased—THomson, KINGsLey, 
and CLark—were all elected together at the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1864; all have died within 
about a year of each other. Davis W. CirarKk 
was born on the island of Mount Desert, Maine, 
February 25, 1812. He prepared for college at 
the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, entered an ad- 
vanced class of the Wesleyan University, Con- 
necticut, in 1834, and graduated in 1836; very 
soon after graduating he became principal of 
Amenia Seminary, one of the Methodist de- 
nominational schools in this State. In the year 
1843 he entered the traveling ministry, and was 
appointed pastor of important churches in this 
city and Poughkeepsie. In the year 1852 he 
was made editor of the Ladies’ Repository, a 
monthly periodical published by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. ‘his position he held until 
1864, when he was elected bishop. He entered 
upon his episcopal duties with great zeal. Prior 
to the civil war the two great Methodist Churches, 
North and South, had kept apart, each occupy- 
ing its own territory. At the close of the war 
the South was opened, for the first time in twenty 
years, to the Northern Church. The blacks and 
the loyal whites sought fellowship with Northern 
ecclesiastical organizations. Living in Cincin- 
nati, Bishop CLarK gave close attention to this 
work of reorganization, received preachers, con- 
stituted conferences, founded schools and col- 
leges, and crowded almost a lifetime of labor 
into a few years, A denominational authority 
states that between 1864 and 1868 he traveled 
nearly 66,000 miles, presided over forty-two an- 
nual conferences, visited the Pacific coast, organ- 
ized five new conferences, ordained over seven 
hundred ministers, and stationed nearly five 
thousand. 

Such unsparing labor is too much for any hu- 
man frame, and Bishop Ciark paid the penalty 
of it in an utter breakdown of health last win- 
ter. But though greatly prostrated, he could 
hot or would not give up. It is told of Bishop 
Asnury, the founder of American Methodism, 
that after he had become helplessly weak he con- 
sa to make his long episcopal tours from 
ig to South, and from South to North again. 

he now venerable HENRY Boeuy, in those days 
rs robust young man, has often carried AsBpurY 
- his arms from carriage to pulpit, and placed 
enchanted tn, fom whence the pe 
Cusen tal re waiting people. Bishop 
til the Ian much of the same impulse to work 
Though poe Pinay of his strength was gone. 
{hough evidently dying, he reached the seat of 
let. ca Ope Conference at Peekskill in April 
bails ana — pee effort what was left.of 
with an pe enta vigor, opened the Conference 
call the roll ress, and ordered the secretary to 
th wh » ; It was a ghastly sight, and came 
to hie : s death in the chair. He was carried 
lied aia it was thought to die, bat ral+ 
dened a to be taken to his home in Cin- 

at ere he breathed his last on Tuesday, 
oa! C na was a man of vigorous under- 
yer & & so id rather than brilliant preacher, 
itor of much tact, and a painstaking au- 
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GENERAL DOMBROWSKI, LATE COMMANDANT OF THE COMMUNIST ARMY. 
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thor. Besides an elementary treatise on alge- 
bra, he wrote several religious works, one of 
the best of which was a “ Life of Bishop Hed- 
ding.” 





GENERAL DOMBROWSEIL. 


Tue ablest leader of the forces of the Com- 
mune during the recent siege was General Dom- 
BROWSKI, a portrait of whom is given on this 
page. There was aGeneral DomprowskI among 
the great chiefs of the great army of the first Na- 
POLEON—tMat army which suffered at Moscow, 
and sustained defeat after defeat at Leipsic and 
the places where the French were outnumbered 


| and beaten before the abdication of the Emperor. 
| The present general, however, is not, as far as 


we have heard, any immediate relative to the 
Polish general of that time. He is one of the 


| leading foreigners to whom the Commune: has 
| been compelled to intrust the work they have 


been unable to find French officers to accom- 


| plish. Ile was formerly a distinguished officer 


in the Russian Army of the Caucasus, but fought 
for the Polish cause in 1863, when he threw his 
whole energy into the struggle for independence, 
and was at last seized by Russian police and im- 
prisoned at Warsaw, whence he was afterward 
removed to Moscow. The governor of the pris- 
on, however, had in his service a man who had 
served with DomprowskI in the Caucasus, and 
with the aid of this generous fellow, who pro- 
cured for him a disguise, he contrived to escape, 
and eventually effected the liberation of his wife 
also, when they both sought refuge in France. 
‘There he was subject to the accusation of hav- 
ing circulated forged notes of the Russian Bank ; 
but, after inquiry, he was acquitted by the jury. 
In the field operations for the defense of Paris 


| against the Versailles troops, General Dom- 


BROWSKI displayed very great military talent 
and ability for command. Isolated as laris was 
from the rest of France, the failure of the Com- 
munist revolution was only a question of time. 


| In the terrible fighting that took place in the 
| streets of Paris on May 23 General Domprow- 


SKI was wounded, and endeavored to make his 
escape from the city. He was turned back by 
the Prussians, captured by the Versailles troops, 
and subsequently shot. 


THE PLACE VENDOME COLUMN. 


Firty years and eleven days after the death 
of Napoveon at St. Helena a frantic Parisian 


' mob tore down the magnificent monument in the 


Place Venddme by which the conqueror of Aus- 
terlitz had hoped to immortalize the military glo- 
ries of his reign.” ‘The column was built of bronze, 


| and its proportions were nearly those of the cele- 


brated column of ‘TraJsAN at Rome, the height of 
the latter being 132 and that of the former 135 
feet. It was completely covered with bass-reliefs 
in bronze wee se = the long series of splendid 
victories through which the jus of the t 
soldier had poem the of spouhedionasy 
France up to that crowning ‘* Battle of the Em- 
rors,” over which the san of the Naro.eoxs 
as ever since till now been standing in story 
and in song. Austerlitz was fought and won in 
December, 1805. ‘Twelve hundred Russian and 
Austrian cannon, captared in the unparalleled 
campaign which that day culminated in the final 
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overthrow 
cast into t 

ent, which ‘J 
wore] of the first Napo.eow in his world-fa- | 
mous gray surtout and cocked hat. | 

The completion of the column was celebrated 
with great festivity in May,1810. Five years 
afterward the allies entered Paris, but forebore 
laving hands upon the column itself, though, just 
as they caused the head of NaPoLEon to be paint- 
ed out and that of Henry IV. to be painted in 
on the frescoed ceiling of the Senate House in the 
Luxembourg, so they fastened ropes around the 
neck of the bronze Emperor on the Vendome 
column, and, hauling him down from his pride of 
place, raised thereon the white flag of the Bour- 
BON lilies. In 1830 Lovis Puitipre made 
a compromise with the popular feeling toward 
the memory of the Emperor by restoring his 
statue to the top of the colimn. There it re- 
mained, keeping silent watch over Paris, until 
the ‘‘nephew of his uncle,” in a fit of Casar 
worship, took down the characteristic figure in 
the surtout and cocked hat, and replaced it by a 
Roman Napoveox in the classic garb of antiqui- 
ty. This was in 1866. 

” The illustration on page 525 shows the column 
as it stood before the exchange of statues. Had 
Napoveon III. refrained from this act of im- | 
perial folly, and left the column crowned with 
the original of the illustrious warrior, clad as his 
soldiers Joved to see him, and as he figured in’ 
all the traditions of the people, it is possible the 
Parisians might have abstained from laying sacri- 
legious hands on this grand monument. 

It is reported that the inspiration of the act 
of destruction came from Rocurrort. Great 
efforts were made to save the column by private 
parties, and it is said that a million and a half 
of francs had been offered to the Commune by 
patriotic citizens for its ransom. But its fall 





[Jose 10, 187), 








these to be assumed ? and if not assumed, would 
this man harm the innocent, who had even stip- 


| ulated for the tender treatment of the wicked ? 


No; her child was safe enough in Ais hands. 
How strange it seemed that this witness, so long 
unfound, should, nevertheless, have been so close 
at hand; should have been within a mile or two, 
at most, of his old master; nay, had perhaps met 
him in the village street on that day of the picnic 
at the light-house, when so much that was event- 
ful did happen! Again, as it had often and often 
been already, that scene in Anemone Bay was re- 
enacted in her mind; and again that thought oc- 
curred, which always called up an involuntary 
blush, ‘‘ Where is Richard Thornton now, I 
wonder ?” 
Mabel had started early, and arrived at the 
} London terminus about mid-day. Thickly veiled, 
and shrinking from the view of all who gazed at 
her—and they were many—Mabel hurried into a 
cab. It was the first time that the noise and 
bustle of the city had ever fallen on her ear; 
but she paid no heed to them. Her only thought 
was that among that endless throng of men 
Horn Winthrop might be passing by, and see 
her! She did not even speculate upon what sort 
of person this Mr. Oakleigh might be to whom 
she was accredited. Her fear was much too great 
to admit of shyness. Still, when she found her- 
self in the lawyer's waiting-room, and the clerk 
had left her there alone, telling her that his mas- 
ter would be with her immediately, her eyes 
turned with some interest to the door when it 
opened to admit—if she could indeed believe her 
own eyes—Richard Thornton ! 
‘The astonishment was at least as great on his 
side. 
“‘ Miss Denham!—I mean Mrs. Winthrop,” 





was decreed. The details of its destruction are 
meagre, but pictnresque. The first attempt to 
bring it down failed, owing to the breaking of 
the ropes reeved about the column. This occa- 
sioned a delay of two hours, during which the 
gentle populace came near to deciding that M. 
Apap, the architect charged with the duty of 
taking down the column, ought to be hanged as 
an agent of the Versailles tyrant. Meanwhile, 
as the telegrams assure us, a great crowd of la- 
dies, thronging the windows of the huge and sol- 
emn hotels which surround the Place Vendome, 
watched and waited impatiently for the spectacle 
of their country’s shame. At last the expected 
moment came. The grand column fell with a 
crash at half past five o'clock, lengthwise, in 
three vast blocks, into the Rue de la Paix, in 
which there had been prepared to receive it a 
deep bed of manure some twenty feet deep. ‘The 
statue of the Emperor falling quite separately was 
set upon, smitten, and otherwise abused by the 
National Guards. Bits of bronze and stone fly- 
ing here and there were fought for and carried 
away as relics or as trophies by the crowd. 
There will be another gathering just as festive 
and enthusiastic when the column is gestored, as 
it must be under any government that may gov- 
ern France, be it republican, royal, or imperial. 


WON—NOT WOOED. 
By the Author of “‘Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 


Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., ete. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
MABEL’S SOLICITOR. 


Me, Simcor was not one to let the grass grow 
under his feet when action (so long as it was not 
high action) was demanded of him; he made by 
telegraph the desired appointment with his Lon- 
don lawyer, and Mabel was informed of it by re- 
turn of post. It had been arranged that she was 
to go to town that very day. Till the letter 
came she had been seriously impatient for its 
arrival; eager to utilize Michael's testimony in 
taking some step in defense of her little Georgey’s 
rights. But now that matters had been set in 
train for that very end she began to have mis- 
givings—not as to the justice nor even to the 
final success of his cause, but with respect to his 
personal safety. How would it be possible to 
give Horn Winthrop notice of hostilities—for 
such she well knew he would consider the most 
delicate suggestion for arranging their common 
differences to be—without a“.ording him some 
hint of the place of her retreat; and, transported 
with fury as he would be, was it likely that any 
consideration of future advantage, or of retribu- 
tion, would restrain him from taking some vio- 
lent revenge? Nay, if every obstacle was over- 
come, and the case settled to his apparent satis- 
faction, would he not work his savage will at all 
hazards, eventhen? He was not one to be bound 
by recognizances, however heavy. She felt it 
would be impossible to impress others who did 
not know him as she did with a due sense of this 

ril. 

So intensified were her apprehensions that, 
notwithstanding no bird of the air could as yet 
have carried the matter to Horn’s ears, she had 
persuaded Michael to remain on guard at the cot- 
tage in her absence. Even this did not console 
her, for once upon her journey, when passing 
through some long-drawn tunnel, the monstrous 
supposition occurred to her: Suppose this very 
man were in Horn Winthrop’s pay, and his cor- 
roboration of the Patagonian story only a ruse to 
gain her confidence, and thereby possession of 
the child! ‘The next moment she was ashamed 
of herself for entertaining such a nightmare 
thought, and of Michael Baird of all men. If he 
were false, there was no truth in man. How nobly 
had he kept the “‘ poor lady's” secret; and how 
nobly, too, had been the impulse which had caused 


stammered he; ‘‘I—this is a most unexpected 
leasure !” 

For an instant Mabel had imagined the inter- 
view designed, and was inclined to resent the 
imposition that had been practiced on her; but it 
was impossible to believe his surprise was feigned. 
She held out her hand, which he took respectful- 
ly, and murmured a few words of greeting. 

“*T came here by appointment with a Mr. 
Oakleigh,” then said she, composedly. 

‘* My name is Oakleigh,” answered he, simply. 
“Tt always was so, although for many years I 
was known by that of my adopted father. Since 
—since I last saw you, Mrs. Winthrop, circum- 
stances have caused me to reassume it. Pray 
be seated. Of course I was unaware that I was 
to be honored with your confidence. Mr. Simcoe 
mentioned no names, - But I hope that you will 
not refuse to intrust your case to my hands, 
though I do happen tu prove an—an—old ac- 
quaintance.” 

Mabel hesitated. Her pride was wounded. 
Her cheeks were covered with a burning blush, 
not because she found herself face to face with 
her old lover, but with her creditor. . ‘‘I have 
no choice, Mr. Oakleigh,” said she, “‘ since such 
is your name, but to consult you. I am ac- 
quainted with no other lawyer; and, indeed,” 
she added, hastily, seeing a pained look on the 
other’s face, ‘I know no reason why I should 
not employ your services. But before I do so, 
there is a private matter to arrange between our- 
selves. I must not forget 1 am your debtor—” 

**Oh, madam,” interrupted Richard, *‘ that is 
past and gone, and may be well forgotten.” 

“I do not choose it to be forgotten,” said Ma- 
bel, firmly. ‘* What interest may be due, I know 
not; perhaps you would prefer to receive it with- 
out interest, except that of the genuine gratitude 
which I beg to tender fur its use; but—I owe 
you two hundred pounds.” 

“Two hundred pounds! owe me ?” ejaculated 
Richard. ‘‘ Indeed, you don't.” 

**T am sure, as a gentleman, you would not 
deceive me, Sir. But is it possible that I am 
mistaken in supposing that you sent, not, indeed, 
to me, but to Miss Martha Barr, at Brackmere, 
(at a time when we were certainly in sore strait), 
the sum I speak of, just three years ago?” 

**Upon my honor, madam, I never did.” 

To Mabel this blow was a terrible one. It is 
awkward even to have credited your friend in the 
country with a hamper of game, the contents of 
which you have eaten in the firm belief that they 
came from hiscovers, and the enjoyment of which, 
you have written to him, was enhanced by the 
thought of the kindly donor; but such a mistake 
is nothing compared with thanking a gentleman 
for a pecuniary advance in error. In the case 
of the unhappy Mabel no fiasco could have been 
more complete, for she had not only credited him 
with the loan, but, as he could hardly fail to per- 
ceive, with the affection that dictated the loan. 
Her confusion and distress were such that she 
was unable to articulate a word. 

‘‘My dear madam,” continued Richard, lightly, 
-and yet with the utmost respect that tones could 
convey, ‘‘your mistake was a very simple one, 
and such as is every day brought under the notice 
of persons of my profession. A man, say—or a 
lady—who happens to meet with some reverse 
of fortune, has many friends, any one of whom 
may be easily credited with sych pecuniary aid 
as you appear to have received. ‘To avoid any 
sense of obligation (however mistaken) it is oft- 
en sent anonymously, and, as in this case, is 
productive of misapprehension. To a 
wish that I had been so fortunate as to our 
creditor might be deemed impertinent; and yet 
I think I may say that the will was never want- 
ing to her ham wrforetr we he bowed 
with earnest gravity—*‘ to help iss Mabel Den- 
ham at all times—but only power. At the 
time you speak of, indeed, dear madam, my whole 
worldly wealth would not much have exceeded 
the sum you s of. I was living very poorly 
and humbly, for a certain purpose, now accom- 
plished; but that is a matter of no interest. 








What I have alone to repeat is that I am unfor- 
tunately quite innocent of the good deed which 
you have imputed to me.” 

“ And ignorant of it likewise?” inquired Ma- 
bel, struck with some inflection in the tone of 
his denial. 

“I did not say that, madam. At the same 
time I am scarcely at liberty to—at least I have 
hitherto considered my knowledge of the matter 
as a sacred trust.” 

**I adjure you, Mr. Oakleigh,” pleaded Ma- 
bel, ‘‘ if you really know who sent me that un- 
happy gift, or loan, to name the quarter from 
which it came. It has caused me—little; doubt- 
less, as the sender could have supposed—an in- 
finity of wretchedness, pain, and humiliation. I 
pray you let all misunderstanding be at an end 
on that point, if you have power to end it.” 

**I have—I will do so,” answered Richard, 
gravely. ‘* Little, indeed, as you say, did the 
sender guess that what he designed as an assist- 
ance to you should prove a misfortune. It was 
Professor Flint, madam.” 

‘The tears came into Mabel’s eyes, and a pang 
went to her tender heart, as she called to mind 
her recent thoughts of that old friend. ‘‘ And he 
is dead,” sighed she, ‘‘and beyond my thanks!” 

** He is dead, madam; and when he died I 
lost the best friend I ever had on earth. It is 
thanks to the wealth he bequeathed me that you 
see me in this place. He left me all he had. 
Among his private papers, which it was my daty 
to peruse, 1 found (among other far more con- 
vincing proofs of the estimation—nay, the affec- 
tion—in which he held you, madam) a memo- 
randum of that two hundred pounds, and its des- 
tination.” 


‘*For the same reason that he sent it anony- 
mously, madam: to conceal the sender.” 

‘* But why should he conceal himself?” 

**T do not know, madam ; though, perhaps,” 
added Richard, softly, ‘‘ I could guess. 

Mabel asked no more. She understood him 
as well as if he had said, ‘‘ The old man loved 
you as a father, and yet not always as a father. 
Perhaps he could not trust himself to hear you 
thank him."’ The amulet she wore about her 
neck, and about which Fred had rallied her, 
might really, then, have been not only a keep- 
sake, but a love-token! She felt no impulse now 
to smile at it on that account; nay, it was dear- 
er to her for that very reason. 

There ensued an awkward silence, which Rich- 
ard was the first to break. 

‘* With respect to the matter about which you 
wish to consult me, Mrs. Winthrop,” observed he, 
with a professional dryness in his tone, for which 
the other felt truly grateful, ‘‘ Mr. Simcoe has told 
me absolutely nothing.” 

Then Mabel gave him a succinct account of her 
own affairs, as we are already acquainted with 
them, except that she did not speak of Horn’s 
persecution of her during her married life. She 
did not, however, omit to paint the terror with 
which he had inspired her, both on her own ac- 
count and on that of her child, in vivid colors; 
and to impress on her companion the absolute 
indispensability, whatever proceedings he might 
think proper to take, of keeping secret the place 
of her abode. ‘‘In addition to the satisfaction 
that I must needs experience in finding that I 
place my case in the hands of an old friend,” 
concluded she, *‘ it is a consoling reflection to me 
that you yourself are acquainted with Horn Win- 
throp, and will therefore not set down my fear of 
him as chimerical or exaggerated.” 

**I know Mr. Horn Winthrop very well,” said 
Richard, quietly. ‘‘ Still the law is accustomed 
to deal with even men as violent and unscru- 
pulous as he. It is a pity that in such a case we 
can not take strong measures at once, since con- 
ciliatory ones will, in my opinion, not only be 
thrown away, but be taken as proof of weakness. 
However, your wish to deal tenderly with this 
gentleman, as well as the necessity of avoiding 
a public scandal, demand the latter course. I 
will consult with my partner, who is more learned 
in such matters than I am, and will let you know 
what we propose to do. At some future time, 
though not necessarily at present, it will be es- 
sential that I should see this Michael Baird.” 

Richard was about to say, ‘‘Should come 
down and see,” but he restrained himself: 
Throughout the latter part of the interview he 
had weighed every word before he uttered it. 
He had not been less distressed than Mabel her- 
self at the mistake into which she had fallen con- 
cerning that gift of the two hundred pounds; 
and, far from pressing the advantage which her 
misapprehension obviously afforded him (through 
its implication of his own affection), he had not 
only ignored her confusion, but had been studi- 
ously reserved, and even cold in manner, while 
he yearned to clasp his client in his arms. ‘To 
some few men all is not fair in love and war, 
and Richard Oakleigh was incapable of taking 
advantage even of awoman. Moreover, it must 
be confessed, notwithstanding the particular cir- 
cumstances of his bringing up, or perhaps because 
of them, he was of a stiff and independent spirit, 
and the reflection, that, if Mabel’s story was 
true, she must shortly be placed in a social po- 
sition much superior to his own, assisted him not 
a little in putting restraint upon himself. 

Still, it cost him a great effort to talk face to 
face with his first leve, looking, as she did, or 
seemed to him to look, more charmingly than 
ever, in such calm and frigid tones, conscious all 
the while that if even she had not loved him, 
she had at one time at least, by her own con- 
fession, been cognizant of his love for her. No 
one would have guessed the mutual relation that 
had once existed (and perhaps existed still) be- 
tween those two, as the young lawyer—all ar- 
rangements having been settled between them,- 
accompanied his fair client to the door, bade her 
respectful adieu, and ordered a clerk to mount 





——_. 
the box-seat of her cab as an escort. whe 
would have given his ears to have played tis 
part in person by her side. . 


CHAPTER XLy. 
“WAR I8 DECLARED, 


RicHaRD OAKLEIGH was not himself a legal 
t 


Jerk : ee ~ 
had purchased a partnershi + and in whi Dn hi 
tune bequeathed to him by 

Ward had long been to the regions 
reserved for deceased attorneys; but Mr. Lynes 
was still qualifying himself for that inheritance 
by the very attendance to business wh;, h 
it is possible for a septuagenarian to pay. He 
not only never said die, but never entertains: 
such an idea at all. His mind was essen:;.)\, 
secular, which was perhaps the reason that he b.1 
left the affairs of St. Etheldreda to be adnan. 
tered by his junior partner, and thereby intro. 
duced him to Mr. Simcoe's notice. He wa; 
rather attached to Richard than otherwise: }» 
felt it as a compliment to his own administra. 
tive capacities—for Mr. Lynes looked into every 
thing, and sent his voice down every speaking- 
tube in the house—that the young man had be. 
come a principal in the firm where he had been 
a clerk; and yet he did not think him of quite 
sufficiently good material for the cutting out of 
an attorney ; the wood (so to speak) was not hard 
enough, and had too many knots in it—scruples 

Richard, on his part, quite admitted Mr. Lyne:'. 
superior acumen as a lawyer ; and, finding the old 
man at liberty, at once laid before him, stripped 
of course, of all sentiment, the case that had just 
been submitted to himself. ‘ 

“*So that’s your young widow's story, is jt?” 
grunted this veteran, coolly, when it was con- 
cluded. 

** That is the case,” answered Richard, rather 
emphatically. 

** Pooh, pooh!” said Mr. Lynes. ‘‘ No woman 
ever stated a case yet—that could be called such. 
I don’t believe one word about this man Michael, 
to begin with. He would have made money by 
what he knew long ago, if what he knew was 
really worth money. The whole matter must be 
thoroughly investigated before we move in it. 
It may be nothing but this woman's dream.” 

**Excuse me, Sir,” said Richard; “but the 
facts which I have mentioned may, I am quite 
sure, be taken for granted. I know Mrs. Win- 
throp well, and can depend implicitly upon her 
statement—-so far, of course, I mean,” he added, 
hastily, ‘‘as her own good faith is concerned. 
She is altogether different—” 

**Go on,” said the old gentleman, quietly; 
‘ pray go on,” for Richard had stopped sudden- 
ly, conscious that he was about to make himself 
ridiculous. He now felt angry, because he saw 
that he had already done so. 

** All that I intended to trouble you about in 
this matter, Mr. Lynes,” said he stiffly, ‘* was to 
ask your valuable counsel with respect to the step 
—most probably the intermediate step—that 
should be taken with respect to Mr. Horn Win- 
throp. Is there no plan, think you, short of a 
writ of ejectment, by which this lady and her son 
can be put into part possession of their rights at 
once, and have the whole secured to them for the 
future? Can we not offer this man some com- 
promise, and get him to execute a deed which 
may insure the reversion—” 

** You can’t make him promise not to marry, 
if you mean that,” interrupted the old lawyer; 
‘*such undertakings have always been held con- 
trary to public policy, and all the rest of it; and 
how are you to hold over this story of your an- 
cient mariner until an opportune time arises for 
using it? There is no form of procedure for the 
perpetuation of testimony that can possibly apply 
to his case. In all probability his demise will 
take place years before that of the present ten- 
ant, and his mere affidavit would, of course, 1" 
that case be waste paper. Stuff and nonsense. 
We must establish a dis, and get his evidence 
taken without delay.” o : 

“ But that would necessitate publicity, which 
is the very thing our client wishes to avoid, 
urged Richard. — 

“© Well, there is certainly one way,” aid Mr. 
Lynes, gravely, “* by which the estate can be s¢- 
cured to the lady during her wood and settled by 
agreement upon the boy afterward— : 

“Yes, be a interrupted Richard, eagerly— 
‘that’s what we want. I was certain your sa- 
gacity would find out some plan. Well, well? 

“Let the present possessor—this Mr. Horn 
Winthrop—marry the widow!” a + 

Richard Oakleigh’s countenance exhibited suct 
exceeding disgust and chagrin at this suggest" 
that his partner fairly roared with laughter. th 

“* Why shouldn't he ?” exclaimed he. I : 
ain't her step-son he’s no relation. ‘They're bot 

oun ie, and—” . , 
ae Ties te quite out of the oe sage pon 
Sir,” exclaimed Richard, indignantly, **an¢ ™*) 
be dismissed once for all from our enero) 
What | had thought of doing in the matter Is re 
it seems, then, that can be done. Let us - 
Mr. Horn Winthrop notice of roe 
him with a writ of ejectment, but at the eae 
express our willingness to come to ance ne 
him a fourth of the income of the om, ine 
ample, on condition of his giving up a rere 
claim to it. He knows that he is not the ng 
heir—my client has discovered 50 ag Mea 
though nothing is to be hoped for from A o 
esty, his sense of danger may well induce 1 
accede to favorable terms.” ’ 

‘‘My dear young friend,” said Mr. 7 a 
quietly, “‘ you tell me this gentleman 1s e saat 
and I very readily believe you ; but you Da" ward 
told me he is a fool. Unless I have post en 
timony to that effect, my opinion is, that 
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jate step, as have called it, is mere 
—, heey Fn eye frightened 
out of an estate of ten thousand a year by a mere 
threat, any more than a three-decker is to be 
brought to and made to haul down her flag by a 
blank shot. If you'll take my advice—and sup- 
sing your case to be as you state it to be— 
you'll give him ball.” = 

When Mr. Lynes thus announced an opinion, 
his partner had known him long enough to be 
aware that nothing short of a decree of the Court 
of Chancery could annul or controvert it ; so here 
the discussion ended. 

Richard took his own line, and wrote by that 
evening's post to Horn, in the name of his firm, 
acting as solicitors for Mrs. Winthrop, in much 
the same terms as he had sketched out ; and not 
without some misgivings, as well as impatience, 
awaited the reply. ; 

His letter reached Wapshot Hall on the ensuing 
morning. It was mid-July, and intensely hot. 
Horn, whose potations had of late been deeper 
than ever, had passed a sleepless night, and had 
gone out, with his constant companion, Fang, for 
an early stroll in the park. When the master 
was out of temper it was always a.bad time for 
the dog, and so it happened in the present case. 
If the lord of Wapshot removed fer an instant 
from his mouth the short black pipe, the smoke 
from which was poisoning the pure morning air, 
it was that he might swear at his four-footed 
friend with greater vigor. If he troubled him- 
self with any personal exertion, it was to pick up 
stones and pelt his bull-dog. Such conduct was 
calculated to try the best-regulated of canine 
tempers, and Fang’s temper was not a good one. 
The sultriness of the weather had affected him 
for some time, and made him more than ever the 
terror of the village; he was out of sorts, too, 
as respected his general health—in consequence, 
it was supposed, of having recently killed a pea- 
cock, the ornament of the terrace, and Mrs. Mer- 
thyr’s especial pet, and eaten him, feathers and 
all. Horn’s curses were responded to by growls, 
his flying stones by a menacing exhibition of teeth. 
“Very good,” said Horn, in his grim way, after 
one of these latter manifestations of rebellion ; 
and he tore down a branch of a tree, and began 
to strip it. With blood-shot eyes, and his great 
red tongue lolling out of his mouth, Fang watched 
this operation with well-grounded suspicion. 

‘*Come here,” said Horn, in the mild tone 
that he sometimes affected when he was about 
to be particularly brutal. ‘‘I am going to beat 

ou.” 

On such occasions, which were not unfrequent, 
Fang would come to his master crawling on his 
stomach, as a Siamese nobleman approaches his 
king, and uttering menacing but terrified yowls ; 
but this time he gave one short, sharp bark, half 
despair, half defiance, depressed his apology for 
a tail to the lowest angle of which it was capa- 
ble, and ran home as straight as a bee-line! 

“Tl kill him,” said Horn, confidentially. 

Perhaps the still, small voice of conscience was 
not so wholly stifled in the man’s heart but that 
it made some mild remonstrance against this 
stern decree; perhaps the voice of universal na- 
ture, speaking in song of bird and babble of 
brook, under that windless. sky, seemed to make 
some appeal for mercy ; for he added, as though 
in answer, “‘I will, by George”—only he did not 
say “‘George.” Then he turned, stick in hand, 
and strolled homeward. He cast a hasty glance 
round the great hall, where he always breakfast- 
ed with his dog, but the offending animal was 
not to be seen. He sat down to table, hamming 
some music-hall ditty, and was about to help 
himself to meat, for his appetite was always ex- 
cellent, when his eye lit on a letter lying by his 
plate, marked ‘‘ private.” The writing was un- 
known to him, and not at all of that description 
which he was accustomed to associate with con- 
fidential correspondence. What the deuce was 
up? He had had no lawyers’ letters since he had 
come into his property, and yet this looked con- 
foundedly like one! With an ejaculation of con- 
tempt he tore it open, and ran his eyes over the 
contents. Then he leaped to his feet with a 
great oath, and lifted the heavy chair with his 
hands as if it had been a feather. His impulse 
was to destroy something, if not somebody, on the 
instant. A living object unfortunately presented 
itself. The bull-dog, who had lain hidden under 
the table, now crawled into view, imagining, per- 
haps, that he had been already discovered, and 
that the lifting of the chair was the commence- 
ment of hestilities. Horn chopped at the dog 
savagely with this implement, which, missing his 
head, came down with crushing violence on one 
of his fore-paws. With a howl of anguish Fang 
flew at his master, made his teeth meet just above 
his left wrist, and hung there like a leech. Horn 
snatched a knife, and rained stabs upon him with 
his disengaged hand, any one of which would 
have let out a human life; but a bull-dog is not 
So easily killed. It seemed, indeed, as though, 
knowing he was te die, the creature had _ re- 
solved to sell his life as dearly as possible, Even 
when he was slain he still hung on, a dead 
Weight, to Horn’s fore-arm ; and he had to ring 
the bell and get help before those iron jaws 
could be unclosed and made to set him free. 
The wound was a very severe one, and the as- 
sistant village doctor (who had been summoned 
‘0 his principal's absence) at once pronounced 
iat it would take weeks to effect a cure, and in 
the mean time that complete rest was absolutely 
necessary for the patient. 

But I want to go to town at once,” cried 

Horn, in a frenzy. , 
“To do so would be to risk your life,” was 
the grave reply. 

“I must not do that, then,” said Horn, with 

sudden quietness, “‘ because I have some work 


whom he had heard such wild tales. The fact 
was that Horn Winthrop’s heart was a volcano 
of pent-up rage. Not only were the contents of 

hat morning’s letter of a description to arouse 
his wildest ire, informing him, as they did, that 
his title to Wapshot was disputed, and that his 
step-mother’s case had found a champion ; but, 
what was more bitter than all—he at once rec- 
ognized in that champion Richard Thornton him- 
self! His endeavors to discover Mrs. Winthrop’s 
hiding-place had been unceasing, and he had left 
no stone unturned to effect that object. As in 
all other directions likely to lead to it, so had he 
pushed his inquiries into the affairs of the man 
whom he knew to have been once Mabel’s lover, 
if he was not so still, and had learned all con- 
cerning him—how he had been made compara- 
tively rich by Professor Flint’s demise, and had 
changed his name, and become a partner in a 
house of lawyers; that he was, in fact, the Oak- 
leigh of this very firm, and doubtless the actual 
composer of their precious epistle. 

Mabel was correct in her conviction that Horn 
was well aware of his own illegitimacy ; but the 
same voice that had in its woful -passion in- 
formed him of the fact had assured him that it 
was beyond all human proof. His wrath, then, 
was in no degree mitigated by fear ; and, indeed, 
if the danger in which he stood had been fully 
revealed to him—which it had not, for Richard’s 
letter had been most prudent—there would have 
been still no place in his fierce heart for thought 
of consequences. Such, indeed, was the heat of 
his passion that he could not even bring himself 
to dissemble, though by affecting to treat with 
his enemies he might probably have obtained 
an opportunity of discovering Mabel’s dwelling- 
place. His fury was too great for cunning; in 
his present crippled state, however, he could do 
nothing save hurl defiance and insult; and this 
accordingly he did. 

Instead of replying to the communication of the 
firm, he penned to Richard Oakleigh personally a 
letter full of the vilest insinuations with respect to 
Richard's partisanship in Mabel’s affairs. It was 
couched in such infamous terms that the recipi- 
ent did not even show it to his partner—a piece 
of reserve which afforded that gentleman im- 
mense satisfaction. 

**T told you what would come of it before- 
hand,” chuckled he. ‘‘ You’ve robbed your cli- 
ent of six-and-eightpence, and got a sharpish rap 
over your own knuckles, J can see.” 

Richard wrote to Hillsborough to state that 
his attempt to come to terms with Horn had 
failed, and that further conciliation was out of 
the question; and received a reluctant consent 
from Mrs. Winthrop to resort to stronger meas- 
ures. ‘That ponderous stone-crusher, “the en- 
gine of the law,” was accordingly put in motion 
at its usual very moderate rate of speed. In the 
course of a few weeks a dapper clerk arrived at 
Wapshot, and placed in Mr. Horn’s own hand 
a document commencing, ‘* Vicrorta, by the 
Grace of God,” etc., and citing that gentleman, 
within sixteen days of service, to appear at our 
court—though not at St. James’s—in default 
whereof judgment might be signed, and he put 
out of possession. 

It was lucky for the dapper clerk that Fang 
was no longer in the flesh, for otherwise he would 
most assuredly have been set at him by his out- 
raged master; and also that Horn was still so 
crippled by his wound that the office of kicking 
him down stairs was deputed to Murk—a man 
ever open to compromise and half a sovereign. 

For days afterward the master of Wapshot 
Hall was dangerous to approach, and shirked by 
every servant in the house: he drank more deep- 
ly than ever; slept less; perambulated the park 
and village at untimely hours ; and one fine night 
in August, after rambling forth as usual, did 
not return home at all. His bed had not been 
slept in; the brandy bottle by its side—a still 
more convincing proof of his absence—remained 
untouched. Horn Winthrop had disappeared. 
‘* He’s been very queer for the last six weeks,” 
said Murk next morning, ‘‘and I only hope he 
hasn’t come to harm.” Nobody else hoped that ; 
not even Murk himself was so sanguine as to 
expect that he had come to any good. 





THE DUKE’S MITTENS. 


In the winter of 1847, says the author of 
*¢ Reminiscences of Fifty Years,” the wife of 
an industrious blacksmith in Essex resolved to 
knit a pair of mittens for the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as she had to ask his Grace a favor, to which 
the gift was to be introductory. 

The mittens were received at Apsley House, 
and the Duke wore them the same day at the 
Horse-Guards, showing them, with a smile, to 
his military colleagues there, and desiring that 
the honest dame’s request might be immediately 
attended to. She stated that her husband had 
been one of his Grace's soldiers, and that he had 
had the misfortune of losing his Waterloo medal, 
which he had always worn on the anniversary 
of his marriage. She stated that this anniver- 
sary was again approaching, and that she would 
ever feel deeply grateful if the Duke would al- 
low another medal to be issued, as the loss had 
seriously affected her husband’s spirits. She 
would only further trespass on his Grace so far 
as to solicit that the medal should be sent to her 
privately, as she wrote without her husband's 
knowledge, and wished to give her partner an 
agreeable surprise on the arrival of the wedding- 
day. 

This was speedily approaching. The Duke 
had ordered that her request should be attended 
to, but the poor wife had received no medal. 
She accordingly ventured to address a second 
letter to the Duke: this was soon known at the 





to do I die.” 

am. apothecary, who was a recent arrival 
Spshot, was astonished at the patience and 

Philosophy of this young gentleman, concerning 


Horse-Guards. His Grace arrived there one 
morning in a towering passion, dashed the letter 
down on the table, and demanded to know why 


his orders had been - The matter had 
been overlooked. An instant reference was 
made to a gentleman in Essex, who inquired if 
the claim was a correct one; this proving to be 
the case, the medal was dispatched without de- 
lay, but whether in time for the nuptial day is 
uncertain. ‘ 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A VALUABLE contribution to the science of 
animal culture, if we may use the term, is found 
in the report of a commission appointed in 
Ireland to inquire into the methods of oyster 
culture in the United Kingdom and Franc 
with a view to the introduction of improv 
methods of cultivation. This appears to be by 
far the most complete and practical account of 
the subject that has yet been published, includ- 
ing, as it does, the investigations prosecuted 
under public and private auspices in the differ- 
ent countries of Europe. After a discussion of 
the oyster fisheries of England, and giving a 
description of the different methods and places 
of culture, it remarks, in conclusion, that while 
not concurring in the opinion put forward b 
some as to the extraordinary profits to be real- 
ized from oyster cultivation, the commissioners 
believe that, if judiciously undertaken and pru- 
dently and perseveringly carried out, it is profit- 
able, and that there is much to encourage an en- 
terprise of the kind. It also states that Ire- 
land possesses external advantages for the cul- 
ture, on account of the feeding process being 
attended with so little risk, oat thinks that ten 
times the amount of oysters now actually gath- 
ered in Ireland could find a ready sale. A sum- 
mary of the principal laws relating to oyster 
culture in different countries of Europe, with 
tables of temperatures and other information, 
concludes the report, which is well illustrated 
with drawings of the oyster in its different 
stages of —_ and plans of the localities 
= the business of oyster raising is prose- 
cuted. 





At the annual meeting of the New York 
Sportsmen’s Club, held on the 11th of May last, 
the old officers were re-elected—namely, Mr. 
RoyaL PuHELps, president; Mr. Rosert B. 
ROOSEVELT, vice-president; Mr. W. ¥. Hays, 
secretary; and Messrs. -A. W. Craven, C. E. 
WHITEHEAD, and B. L. Swan, members of the 
executive committee. Congratulations were 
exchanged by the members upon the recent 

e of a new game law, which was stated 

be most ingeniously devised in view of the 

interests of the community, as well as of the 

different kinds of fish and game found within 
the limits of the State of New York. 





cay We the Atheneum, Mr. Darwin has 
presented the University of Cambridge a 
remainder of the collections in invertebrate 
zoology made by him during the celebrated 
voyage of the These will form a desira- 
ble addition to the treasures which the museum 
of the University is rapidly accumulating under 
the superintendence of Professor ALFRED New- 
TON. The museum has for some time been in 
ssession of the collections of Mr. WILLIAM 
WAINSON, embracing a large number of ty 
of his Seneteens of oo of birds. The 
extensive collection of birds and eggs of West- 
ern North America of the late James Hepsurn, 
a gentleman well known to naturalists of the 
United States, has also lately come into the 
possession of the same establishment. 





An address was delivered during the past 
winter before the ve of Michigan upon 
the artificial pro on of fish, and the restock- 
ing of the public waters of the State, by the 
Hon. N. W. Ciark; and with a summary of 
what has been done in other ons he ore 
his own experience in the way of breeding trout 
and other fish. He is quite inclined to recom- 
mend very urgently the introduction of the 
white-fish of the lakes into waters not at pres- 
ent occupied by them, and thinks that, in con- 
sequence of the experiments of Mr. Seta GREEN 
and Mr. WiMmor, of Ontario, all the practi 
difficulties that have hitherto presented them- 
selves in rearing these animals can be made to 
disappear. 





oe! 

The demand for dried palmetto leaves, to which 
we have before had occasion to refer, seems to 
be kept up, as late advices from Liverpool re- 
new the invitation of produce brokers for con- 
signments in any amount, for which the sum of 
$120 in gold per ton is offered. 





At the meeting of the New York Lyceum, 
held on the 15th of May, the president, Profess- 
or Newserry, of Columbia College, gave a 
summary of what was being done in the line of 
ay ge exploration throughout America—a 

kk he was well qualified to perform, from his 
intimate acquaintance with the subject, and 
from his own connection with one of the most 
important of these enterprises. He congratu- 
lated the Lyceum upon the prospect that what 
he called the Chinese puzzle of New England 
geology is in a fair way to be worked out dur- 
ng the present season, by means of the con- 
current labors of several eminent geologists. 
Among these he mentioned Sir WrLL1amM Loean, 
late director of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
Professor C. H. Hircucock, the State Geologist 
of Vermont, and Professors SHALER and Hr- 
att of Eastern Massachusetts. Professor Dana 
also proposes to carry a geological section from 
the valley of the Connecticut to that of the 
Hudson. 

The following additional items were men- 
tioned in the communication of Professor New- 
BERRY: The geological survey of Canada will be 
continued under the direction of Mr. A. R. C. 
SELWYN, who succeeded Sir WILLIAM Loean in 
its chief direction. 

The Ohio Legislature has appropriated $21,000 
for continuing the survey of that State, and 
$18,000 for publication of the results; and the 
field work, it is hoped, will be substantially 
completed during the present season. This sur- 
vey, as our readers are aware, is under the di- 
rection of Are ay and Haye 7 ~y~ If; a 
his corps, W n ap or 
time, will be increased by fessor J. T. 
Hopes, Professor J. H. re, ae 
for the purpose of more speedily g the 





work, 





orship of the geological survey of Michigan; but 
the work will be carried on by the board of trust- 
ees, Major Brooxs devoting himself to the iron 
region. Professor PumPEeLLy declines to con- 
tinue the survey of the copper district, and asks 
that the small appropriation made be turned 
over to Major Brooks. The current surveys of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri are to be con#in- 
ued durin ay oe and a new survey has been 
authori. in Arkansas. No positive appoint- 
ment of director for this work has yet been 
made, although the place has been offered to 
Professor Oxton, of the Ohio geological corps, 
and declined by him. Bills providing for sur- 
— of Pennsylvania and West Virginia were 
introduced into the Legislatures of those States 
saving the past winter, but failed to become 





Our zoological readers will be interested to 
know that the Zoological and Botanical Society 
of Vienna Pikeeee to publish a continuation to 
the end of 1 of the “Nomenclator Zovlogi- 
cus’’ of Professor AGassiz. This work was in- 
tended to give the nantes of all the genera pro- 
posed in the animal kingdom, with an indica- 
tion of their original dates and places of publi- 
cation, their etymology, and any duplicate use 
which may have been made of them, and, al- 
though extending only to 1846, it is still an in- 
dispensable manual to the naturalist. The sup- 
ey volume is to be prepared by Count 

ARSCHALL, who has also just completed an in- 
dex to the last ten volumes of the publications 
of the Society just mentioned. Another me- 
moir, announced under the same auspices, will 
treat of insects injurious to agriculture, and is 
prepared by Mr. G. Kinstier. 





The semi-annual meeting of the American An- 
tiquarian Society was held in Boston on the 26th 
of — last, and the usual business of such 
meetings transacted. The report of the council 
was occupied, in great part, by a discussion on 
prehistoric archeology and sepulchral tumuli, 
and the different periods of the early transmigra- 
tion of races, having special reference to the ori- 

in of the aboriginal inhabitants of America. 

he funds of the society were stated to amount 
to over $73,000; and, according to the librarian, 
about twelve hundred bound volumes and over 
three thousand pamphlets were added to the li- 
brary during the last six months. 





The Virginia State steamer Tredegar is now 
cruising in the Potomac for the se of en- 
forcing the provisions of the fishing laws of the 
State, yey} which is the prohibition of oy! cap- 
we of fish by seines or glil-nets after the Ist of 

une, 





The subject of the Gulf Stream is one of great 
interest both in a scientific and practical point 
of view, influencing, as it does, the climate of 
the North Atlantic over an immense extent in 
latitude as well as in longitude. By far the 
most po and reliable account of this cur- 
rent was published about a year ago by Dr. Pr- 
TERMANN, the eminent geographer of Gotha; 
and we are glad to learn that a careful transla- 
tion of this paper has been made by the United 
States oe eng Office, under the direction 
of Captain Wyman, United States navy, with 
the consent of Dr. PeTeRMANN, and will be pub- 
lished in a handsome quarto volume of four or 
five hundred pages, well illustrated with maps 
and charts. 





We have already referred to Dr. Hooxer’s 
visit to Morocco in the interest of science. In 
the last number of Nature we find an interestin 
communication in regard to his movements. 
few days before its date his party had ascended 
Beni Hosmar, a mountain which had been pre- 
viously visited by but one botanist, Mr. WzBs, 
and that forty years ago. The summit was not 
reached, although an ascent of 3500 feet was ac- 
complished. At this point a superb view was 
had across the Mediterranean to the Spanish 
coast, and southward to the snowy crests of 
Beni Hassan. 





According te Nature, the meetings of the 
French Academy of Sciences still continue to 
be held, notwithstanding the disturbances in 
Paris, there having been eighteen members 
present at the session on the 2ist of April last. 
Among these was Professor Simon NEwcoms, 
of the Washington Observatory, an astronomer 
of high rank, who, after taking part in the ob- 
servation of the eclipse in December last, re- 
mained in Europe for the purpose of gathering 
information and securing —— of observations 
in reference to the perturbations of the planets, 
with a view, especially, of ascertaining whether 
there be not some planet of our system exterior 
to those already discovered, whose existence 
and orbit may be revealed by the study of 
the perturbations in question. Since that date 
Professor Newcoms has returned to Washing- 
ton. 


Among the United States government ex- 
plorations to be prosecuted during the present 
ear, we should not omit to mention that of the 
Lake Survey under the Engineer Bureau. This 
work has been in progress for a number of years, 
and in the reliability of the observations and the 
beauty of the maps published occupies the very 
first rank. The work is at present under the 
charge of General C. B. ComsTovk, and will be 
carried on in several localities simultaneously, 
The survey of Lake St. Clair, which was nearly 
finished last year, will be completed the present 
season; and the party, on finishing it, will then 
roceed to the St. Lawrence River, in the neigh- 
Cosheod of Ogdensburg, and there carry on their, 
labors. Both shores of Lake Michigan will be 
surveyed during the season, commencing at 
on the eastern shore, and at a point 
north of Grand Hayen on the weetern. It is ex- 
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doing its own sons have done. In their mad- 
ness they have set the torch to the most magnifi- 


Tue striking picture on our first page this | cent portions of the city, and reduced them to 
week requires no comment or explanation at | ashes. There might have been some excuse for 














THE NEW GRAND OPERA-HOUSE. 


Ville, and the Palais Royal had been under- | mob were among thé most splendid monuments 
mined and stored with inflammable materials, | of architecture in Europe. ‘The palace of the 
ready for firing should the attack of the Ver- | Tuileries had a history extending over centuries. 
sailles troops be successfal. | ‘The foundation was laid in 1564, by CATHERINE 








THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 


our hands. It tells its own story, and enforces | them had this been done in the frenzy of defeat ; 


its own moral, 
Paris the beautiful is no more. What the | flagration had 


but it is evident that preparations for the con- 
been made on the most extensive 


conquerors of France have twice refrained from | scales The Tuileries, the Louvre, the Hotel de 





THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. 





PARIS 











The bird's-eye view on the opposite page in- | pe Meprcts. A prediction bidding her beware 


cludes the most interesting portions of the city | of St. Germain and the Tuileries caused her to 
which have been given to the flames. The public | abandon the work, and leave it for Henny IV. 
buildings thus sacrificed to the madness of the | to extend and embellish. He began the long 
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the works saspended br his death were carried 


ed Levas and DOxzpar to 
A 


whole, an attic was added to the centre! bailkd- 


ings, and other important alterations were made. 
This palace was the scene of many important 
events during the great French revolution. It 






Naprotzos began the northern gallery, to serve 
4s a commonication with the Louvre. After 
the Restoration the Tuileries continued to be the 
chief residence of the king and roral family. 
There Locia Puriirre resided from his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1530 until driven into exile 
During the reign of Naporeos LL it 
was his official residence. The exterior of the 
palace was grand and imposing. although, owing 


in 1848. 


to the different periods at which it was built, the | 


architecture was not uniform. 


The Louvre, which has been seriously damaged 
though not destroyed by the Commune, was also | 


the growth of many centuries. It is thought to 
have been originally a hunting-lodge, upon the 
site of which a tower was erected in 1214 by 
Puitir AUGUSTUS to serve as @ state-prison and 
arsenal. It was enlarged and embellished under 
successive reigns, and finally completed by Na- 
roteos III. The old Louvre formed nearly a 
square—576 feet long and 538 feet wide—inclos- 
ing a quadrangle of about 400 feet square, and 
containing a vast collection of sculptures, paint- 
ings, and other works of art. The new Louvre, 
the completion of which was celebrated on the 
17th of August, 1357, consists of two lateral piles 
of buildings projecting at right angles from the 
two parallel galleries which join the old Lou- 
vre with the Tuileries, and forming the eastern 
boundary of the Place du Carronsel. The mag- 
nificent galleries of this palace were filled with 
the rarest and most valuable antiquities and 
artistic productions that France could secure 
through the reigns of successive sovereigns, who 
made additions to it a subject of pride and em- 
ulation. As the valuable paintings were re- 
moved daring the Prussian siege of Paris, the 
world will not have to deplore the irreparable loss 
their destruction would entail. 

The Palais Royal and the Palace of the Le- 
gion of Honor, both remarkable buildings, and 
beth associated with much that is most interest- 
ing in the history of Paris, have shared the fate 
of the edifices just mentioned. 

Facing the bird’s-eve view of Paris we give 
five sketches of the city as it was—of Paris be- 
fore the invading Teutons had come before her 
walls and summoned the prond capital to surren- 

der, when the Commune was regarded as an ideal 
radical fancy never to be realized, when the im- 
perial dynasty stil] reigned supreme, and when 
the leaders of the destroyers of the city were un- 
known even as the obscurest of politicians. 

The Are de Triomphe de |’ Etoile was begun 

by Naporeoy I. in 1806 to commemorate his 
great campaigns. 
by the Restoration, and it was not completed 
Even then, although ornamented 
with the most splendid sculptures, the Arc was 
not considered to be completely finished, as it 
had been originally proposed to place some mon- 
ument on the top. When the Prussian siege 
began the utmost care was taken to protect this 
edifice from the effects of the expected bombard- 
ment. The most valuable sculptures were board- 
ed up, and large quantities of sand were placed 
round it to deaden the explosion of the shells. 
The top was utilized as a look-out station, and 
a semaphore and an electric light were erected 
there to cornmunicate with the forts. ‘The Ger- 
man bombardment, however, never extended to 
this quarter. During the Prussian occupation 
of Paris the ground under the Arc was carefully 
leveled and repaired, so that on their exit the 
whole army of occupation marched through it in 
triumph. Since the civil war, however, the Arc 
has been sadly damaged, several of the figures 
have been severely injured—a horse's head has 
been knocked off, a Roman’s arm broken, a Gaul 
wounded in the breast; the surrounding granite 
posts have been perfectly pulverized, while the 
whole western surface of the Arc is starred by 
the explosion of innumerable shells from Mont 
Valérien. 

The new Opera-House, which was to have 
been opened on the 15th August last by the ex- 
Emperor, is one of the most handsome and com- 
modious theatres in the world. M. Garsier, 
the architect, certainly deserved great credit for 
the magnificent appearance of the new building ; 
bat there was a superfluity of N’s, imperial lau- 
rel wreaths, and outspread Napoleonic eagles, 
which offended the Parisian taste even in the 
days before the déchéance. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Parisians were highly delighted with 
their new edifice, and anxiously looked forward 
to the time when its acoustic qualities would be 
tested by the thrilling voicg of a Parti, Nits- 
sox, or CarvatHo. When the siege began the 
building was used as a gigantic bakery, flour 
store, powder magazine, and telegraph station. 
It was strongly fortified by the Communists, and 
suffered greatly during the street fight before its 
capture by the Versailles troops. 

The Place de la Concorde, situated between 
the Champs Elysées and the Tuileries, is the 
most beautiful square of Paris. Constructed by 
Lovts XV., it has successively borne the names 
of its founder, De la Kévolution, De la Concorde, 
and, for a short time, that of Louis XVI Un- 
der NaPoLron it was re-named the Place de la 
Concorde, by which name it has ever since been 
known. In the Reign of Terror the guillotine 
was established here, and Louis XVL. and Pur- 


until 1836. 


by the mob om the 20th of June, | 
1792, and there, in the following August, the | 
Swiss Guards were attacked and massacred. It | 
was the ofScial residence of-Narotzos whea | 
Firs: Consul, and when he became Emperor it | 





Its construction was delayed | 


=— 


Chamber of : 
Duchess of Dourbon. from whom it derived its 


j é 
| justly considered the chef-d ewcre of Covstos. 
| name. It wa. not finished, however, until 1789. 


Duchesse 
herself and her children ; but on very same 
day the Chamber was — ty Soe 
the blic proclaimed. Here 
| Législatif of the second empire held its stormy 
stances; while here, on the 4th of September 
last, the dethronement of the Napoleonic dynas- 
| ty was declared and the republic again proclaim- 
ed. Although in a bombarded arrondissement, 
the building was not hit during the first siege. 
The Palais de Justice is the oldest building in 
| Paris excepting the Palais des Ternes. It was 
| built in 1245 by St. Lovis, and is a very fine 
specimen of Gothic architecture. The most not- 
| able feature of the exterior is a splendid clock 
tower, while inside is the well-known hall of the 
Pas Perdus, immortalized in the ‘‘ Notre Dame” 
of Victor Hveo. Adjoining the Palais is the 
| Sainte Chapelle, which was built by St. Locis to 
| contain some holy relics from Jerusalem. 








AUNT JEM’S BONNET. 


Dip you ever watch a canary flying about 
in its cage, and turning its head knowingly 
from side to side, as if it were in deep medita- 
tion upon some ject through all its restless 
hurry? Well, very much after that same fash- 
ion, Miss Jemima Veer went flitting about in the 
little drab house under the hill one bright spring 
morning. She shook out the white muslin cur- 
tains with a tender respect for their off age, and 
arranged them so that the darns should not show, 
placed a cushion carefully over damages wrought 
by little feet in the seat of the old-fashioned 
rocking-chair, and dusted the tall clock in the 
corner as faithfully as if its long hand were not 
missing. In truth, that room was a sort of hos- 
pital for disabled furniture; but then the invalids 
all had such a cozy, well-cared-for look that one 
never thought of noticing their deficiencies ; and 
the little brown-eyed, brown-haired woman who 
bustled about among them was as bright and 
cheery as need be. But this day there was an 
unsolved problem looking out from the eyes, 
and now and then Miss Jemima would come to a 
momentary pause in her occupation, and strike 
an interrogation-point attitude at the end of 
some mental question. At last she stopped by 
one of the windows, and drew from her pocket a 
somewhat faded green-and-silver purse—a lean, 
dyspeptic-looking purse, that flopped about in a 
downcast way, as if aware that it would be called 

upon to deliver up what it had not got. Miss 
Veer’s thorough fingers searched its utmost depth, 
then turned it wrong side up and shook it, that 
no shirking penny might be hidden away in its 
corners. The amount in her hand was small 
enough when all was done. She counted it for- 
ward and backward, but it didn’t grow any ei- 
ther way; so she closed her fingers over it, with 
the faintest breath of a sigh, and said, with a de- 
cided shake of her head : 

“*T can't do it. Teddy wants new shoes, Rob 
must have a jacket, and a bonnet isn't to be 
thought of.” 

Which didn’t follow at all; for she thought of 
it more vigorously than ever after having ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt that there was no money 
to buy a new one. She did not need to look at 
the one she had worn all winter to see how 
shabby it was; she could feel that, even with 
it away up stairs in the bandbox. It had been 
twisted and turned, made and remade, from 
year to year, until it was ‘‘ poor but respectable” 
no longer, besides being all out of season; and 
so her head, bereft of its ancient shelter, went 
seeking a new covering. When the house was 
all in order, and Rob and Teddy landably em- 
ployed in trying to plow up the back yard with 
the flour scoop, she went up stairs, and from 
among the cast-off treasures of a certain old red 
chest in the attic fished up a straw bonnet—im- 
mense in size, yellow in color, and of shape inde- 
scribable. She laughed at the effect as she tried 
it on before her tiny mirror; but, after all, it was 
not a laughing matter; i it seemed more 
like a crying one as she tarned the antique affair 
on her hand and wondered soberly what it would 
be possible to make of it. 

Upon her meditations there suddenly broke 
the slight rustle of a stiff dress, and the sound of 
a footstep that spoke of dignity and one hundred 
and fifty pounds, and announced the coming of 
sot S nie was the only ba 4g amar 
that t it necessary to ; for she 
entered "etchout the of a seated 
herself in the rocking-chair, or attempted to do 
so, but immediately resumed her feet again. 

“Hum! I advise you to put that chair out of 
the way, Jemima. One cau't be always remem- 








it o’ the chicken-coop. 
on Geis bat don’t be so noisy, boys. 
Don't you see Aunt Hester is here?” answered 
Aunt Jem, indulgent bat distressed. 
** Yes; that’s what we don't want to come in 


attempt to lessen it, and a momentary silence 
ensued. 


** Ah!” said Aunt Hester, in a more gracious 
tone, after her eyes had scanned every other ar- 
ticle in the room, and rested finally on the bon- 
net. ‘* What do you propose to do with that, 
my dear?” 

**I don’t know,” answered Jemima, rather 


disconsolately. 

“*T recollect that bonnet. I thought it looked 
familiar, and I remember now. It was one my 
daughter Susan wore for a season or so, and 
then gave to your mother,” pursued Auat Hes- 
ter, growing complacent over the memory of 
by-gone benevolence. “‘It is a very excellent 
braid, with a great deal of wear in it. Out of 
shape, to be sure, but I think it could be made 
over into a very suitable bonnet for you.” 

The ‘‘very excellent” article had appeared 
old enough and ugly enough before, but it looked 
a trifle older and uglier still to poor Jemima 
now, though she scarcely knew why. She turn- 
ed it about on her hand, and fell to wondering 
a little drearily why it was she never had any 
thing new—any thing all her own. It seemed 
to her that all her life she had been obliged to 
build upon other people's foundations, to make 
straight where others had blundered, and take up 
things where others had stopped. Her work 
never came to her in the raw material; it was 
always what somebody else had used, or spoiled, 
or begun. Back through the twenty-eight years 
of her life, so nearly as she could remember, it 
had been the same. Housekeeping cares had 
fallen early upon her childish shoulders, when 
her invalid mother died. Then there had been 
the constant planning and working to_ procure 
what her careless, improvident father did not 
provide, to economize where he wasted ; a pret- 
ty sister to be snubbed by and worked for, until 
she made a runaway marriage with a gentleman- 
ly scamp; and the same sister to console and 
care for during what remained of her brief life, 
when she came back, deserted and broken-heart- 
ed. Rob and Teddy were the legacies she left. 
Well, they were not Jemima’s own, either; but 
they were a wonderful comfort to her. The very 
thought of them made her pause suddenly in the 4 
midst of her questioning whether she would not 
have builded better and more successfully if she 
could have laid her own corner-stones—reared 
a structure of her own instead of filling breaches 
in the broken walls of others. Those two little 
faces stopped the train of ‘‘ might have beens,” 
and made her murmur, woman that she was, 
Pe boys! I wouldn't give them up for any 
thing!” 

“It can be whitened, pressed into shape, and 
made very presentable,” broke in Aunt Hester's 
voice, 

‘* True,” answered Jemima, slowly, thinking 
of her life instead of her bonnet. ‘‘ Yes, I hope 
it will be made presentable at last, though it 
does not look so now.” 

“* Why, it’s the best of braid,” in Aunt 
Hester, with some severity. She fancied the re- 
mark was a slight di t of daughter 
Susan’s taste—a thing not to be tolerated. 

That tone aroused Jemima from her reverie 
at once. She discovered the good qualities of 
the braid immediately, and Aunt Hester, some- 
what mollified, took her departare. 

** Send it to a milliner’s, and have it bleached 
and made over: advice very easy to give, but 
not quite so easy to take, under the circum- 
stances,” commented Jemima, left to herself 
again. ‘‘No, most excellent bonnet, you will 
have to submit to being sewed over by my own 
pm, pene no ethos, and take such Weaching 
as ican give you. Pity, considering your 
grandeur, but it can’t bef “a - = 

She was an energetic little woman, and so in 
a very short of time she had arranged in 
the back y a closely covered barrel, with a 
pan of coals sprinkled with brimstone placed in 





the bottom of it, and the antiquated straw fast- 


morning, and she stole at it nowandu 
fresh green grass and blossom-laden trees -/.., 
Say yard im front, and watching with hind, 
human interest the occasional passersby op.) 
a ae These last were not men; Sei 
was only & quiet village read; bet presen), 
i = = ed, 
large, heavy millstone. The driver wali j, 
side it as it moved slowly along. and (i)... 
it a short distance behind was ancther per. 
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The former owner had failed to make i: ors. 
able, and for a year or two it had stood is. 
When, therefore, it was known tha: i: had b.-. 
sold, and was to be repaired and pat ; in 
order, there was a variety of opinions and som, 





pression that he saw quite as clearly into his own 
affairs as others could see for him. and made her 

that she should trust his judgment as soon 
the wisest of them all. The rai 
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that was new came to distur) 
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there came a rushing, rolling 

< oe as of breaking bushes, a 

scream from Rob and Teddy that would have 

done credit to two Indians, and then something 

struck the corner of the house so heavily as to 
make it all jar and tremble. 

Jemima sprang to her feet, and was out at the 
door in an instant. The boys were certain; 
not killed; she saw that at a glance; neither 
were they injured in lung or limb, for the shou:- 
ing and gesticulating were wild and furious. 
**Aunt Jem! Oh, Aunt Jem, look! Just 
” 


Aunt Jem did look—at the broken back fence, 
leveled currant-bushes, flattened flower-beds, and 
last at the front yard, where reposed the cause 
of all the mischief—the large millstone. 

“It comed tumbling the hill right down on to 
our back yard, and some of the fence was there 
besides the currant-bushes, and Rob and me we 
yelled, you'd better believe!” Iucidly explained 
the astonished Teddy. c 

“It is a mercy you were not killed,” bean 
Aunt Jem’s trembling lips; but Rob interrupted 
her with another vociferous ‘*Oh, look:” anc 
pointed to a brisk bonfire that was springing up 
in front of them. Jemima’s bleaching app2ratus 
had been overturned, and the coals emptied out 
of the pan had set the barrel in 2 blaze. A 
bucket or two of water soon extinguished the 
fire; but alas for the bonnet! it was woruily 
blackened instead of whitened, and burned be- 


d all possibility of making over. 
7 ithe wd uate ruins in dismay, 
for the chi were quick to detect the look of 


trouble in Aunt Jem’s face, and even they under- 
stood the case well enough to know that arucies 
were not always easily replaced. 
“No one hurt, I h 2” said a voice jast be 
side them—a manly voice, though a trifie burn 
Jemima looked up, met the kindly, ae. 
ing glance of a pair of blue eyes, and recog” 
Mr. Barclay. She started a little, not having 2 
ticed his apy bat re answered, promptly, 
én ies oe i 
Seeally, T don't vo how such an accident 
” he 


: it in” and a swift, com- 
prehensive glance Soaps flower beds and broken 
bushes. 
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betray no discomposure. ‘‘ No, Sir; 
ae much harm done. I am thankful it 
6 fe pos | Some one right have been killed 
by it. ” he answered, gravely, stealing a curious 
j ce at the charred barrel, meanwhile, and 
od “ ing Teddy’sremark. Not very well versed 
ager matters was Cade Barclay. A sister 
he had never had, and his mother had been dead 
oo nearly ayear. Where the neat, Quaker-like 
bonnets she had worn during her lifetime came 
from it never had occurred to him to inquire ; 
put he felt tolerably certain that they had not 
been conjured out of a barrel in the back. yard. 
He knew that there were places where such ar- 
ticles were sold, and fancied that most ladies 
bought them. Brewing them at home, in bar- 
rels, over a fire, struck him as rather an original 
plan, and he strongly suspected, Teddy’s lament 
taken into account, that it indicated a shortness 
of funds. He was very sorry for the mischief 
his rolling stone had caused, and this particular 
rt of it seemed the most difficult to remedy. 
“You must let me compensate as far as pos- 
sible for the trouble I have caused you,” he be- 
gan; but Miss Jemima so quickly and decided- 
ly declared the injury of no consequence that 
there was nothing more to be said. His honest 
heart was. still perplexing itself over the problem 
when a small specimen of the canine race pre- 
sented itself to view, and Teddy caught it.up. 

“This is my dog; he come ta, live with us 
without nobody askin’ him. Aunt Jem don’t 
like him much ’cause he ain't a Newfounder ; 
he’s a rat terror.” 

“Ah! is he?” said Mr. Barclay, becoming 
suddenly interested. ‘‘Such an animal is very 
useful about a mill sometimes, where there are 
a great many rats and mice. I wouldn’t mind 
giving five dollars for him, if you were willing 
to let him go. Would you sell him for that ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” answered Teddy, promptly; and 
a bill was pressed into the little palm, and the 
dog transferred to its new owner. 

Miss Jemima viewed this proceeding rather 
doubtfully ; still, as she was not consulted in the 
matter, and the gentleman a as much in- 
terested in the bargain as Teddy himself, she 
did not quite see how to interfere. The dog 
might be valuable; she really did not know. 
Mr. Barclay seemed wonderfully well satisfied 
himself, and held fast to his purchase as if it 
were a rare prize, while he discussed with Miss 
Jemima the removal of the ponderous ornament 
from the front yard. 

“You will, at least, let me come and help put 
this garden into order again,” he said, as he 
turned away—a proposition she could not read- 
ily have declined, even if he had given her a 
chance-to do so, which he did not. 

“Now, Aunt Jem, now you can have a bon- 
net; and not an old smoked one, either,” said 
Teddy. 

And Aunt Jem did have a new bonnet—a 
pretty white chip, with fresh, spring-like green 
ribbons, that it seemed a positive luxury to her 
to puton. You would think a respectable bon- 
net could scarcely be purchased for so small a 
sum. Mr. Barclay had entertained some fears 
on that subject too, though he had offered as 
high as he had dared for the dog; but he was 
perfectly satisfied when he saw her come into 
church the next Sunday, leading Rob and Teddy. 
Was she to blame for enjoying the whole service 
better becanse of those soft, becoming ribbons 
that framed her pretty brown hair and quiet 
face? No; she did not think about the bonnet ; 
she only felt it ; but when she was at home again, 
slowly untying the strings before her little mir- 
ror, she whispered softly to herself, ‘‘I do be- 
lieve the Great Love that blesses all our lives 
cares for our happiness even in such little things 
as these, else all this wouldn't have happened so 
strangely.” 

It took a good many evenings to get those 
flower-beds into perfect order again, but Mr. 
Barclay persevered in his work with praiseworthy 
fidelity ; and having bestowed so much labor upon 
them, it was natural that he should feel a more 
than ordinary interest in them, and visit them 
frequently all through the summer. There were 
many happy evenings spent in the tiny moonlit 
portico, with the conversation wandering to deep- 
er than floral subjects; and he learned to look 
upon that spot as a little haven of peace, and 
gentle, thoughtful, unselfish Aunt Jem as the 
pleasantest of companions. So it happened that 
when the autumn came he had won her consent 
to his taking care of her flower-beds and buying 
her new bonnets always. 

Aunt Hester, who, like many another worthy 
lady, was an unconscious worshiper of success, 
greatly approved of Mr. Barclay. She was very 
gracious in her commendation of the new ar- 
rangement, remarking, with an unwonted attempt 
at facetiousness, that she did not know that she 
could “‘ever believe again that rolling stones 
gather no moss.” 


pa 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


We quote from an exchange the record of the ex- 
amination of one of the jurors in the Foster case. If 
the report is not a verbatim one, doubtless the sub- 
stance of it is correct :" 

Covnset. “Do . m 

Jrnon “No” you ever read the newspapers ? 

OUNsEL. **C ” 
Jonon a No” you write? 
oUNSsEL. “C ” 
Jenon oNe ‘an you read ? 
ouNSEL. “ What ” 

3 crow. Nothing” you know about any thing 

ar “That'll do, Sir; take your seat in the jury- 








Paris might well exclaim—could its voice be heard 
amidst the shouts of its crazy populace, the bursting 
Of shells in its streets, and the crash oi falling palaces 
—“Save me from my friends!” The monuments, 
Whose historical associations or artistic beauty made 
them almost as much the property of the civilized 





world as of Paris, were spared by the Prussians when 
they bombarded that fair city, only to have them wan- 


molation of architectural monuments was planned by 
the professed champions of liberty. The Tuileries, 
the Lou the Hotel de Ville, the Palais Royal, the 
Legion of Honor, and the Place Ven- 
déme—names- associated with ideas of beauty and 
artistic elegance and grandeur—will henceforth be 
linked with memories of the reckless civil war of 
1871. 





was completed in 1857, at a cost of about $6,000,000. 


The Commune’s officers, while investigating the in- 
terior of a Paris nunnery—the Convent of Picpus— 
found a comm passage between the convent 
and a large Jesuit establishment near it. In the garden 
were found three conical huts six feet square and 





was, “They were idiots when they came.” A key was 
found labeled, “ Key of the Great Vault,” and search 
was commenced to discover this subterranean apart- 
ment, 





* The Emperor Nicholas evidently took a different view 
of fool-hardy exposures of life from what many people 
do nowadays. One morning in spring, when a freshet 
of the Neva had rendered its crossing extremely peril- 
ous, Nicholas, on looking from the window of his win- 
ter-palace, saw a large crowd watching a man leaping 
from one piece of ice to another toward the opposite 
shore. He called his attendant aid-d: 

“Look at that fool,” said he. “‘ Run and see what 
motive he has for so exposing his life.” 

The aid-de-camp learned the particulars and returned. 

“Sire, he is a peasant who has bet he would cross 
the Neva for twenty-five rubles, and-is trying to gain 
the reward.” 

“Give him twenty-five lashes,” replied Nicholas. 
“ A man who risks his life in this miserable way would 
be capable of any thing for money.” 


It is good policy for every one to pay his board bills. 
A man was recently brought to trial in the Special 
Sessions Court for assault. He put in good character 
as his defense. His landlady testified as follows: 

“1 have known him for two years; he has boarded 
with me all that time, and has paid his board regular- 
ly every Saturday night.” 

“That establishes his character beyond question,” 
said Justice Dowling; “no bad man could stand that 
test.” And he was acquitted. 


The miniature ship City ef Raguea, the smallest ves- 
sel that ever crossed the Atlantic, recently sailed from 
this port for Liverpool. She is named after Ragusa, 
the smallest city in Europe. Her weight is only one 
ton, length nineteen feet, and her beam six feet wide. 
Besides a good supply of provisions and coal, she car- 
ried on this voyage a cargo of five hundred bricks—the 
first cargo of this kind ever carried to Europe. She is 
commanded by Mr. Primoraz, who has chosen for his 
companions Edward R. Hayter, a native of New Zea- 
land, and a fine gray bull terrier, who, the captain 
asserted, would act as boatewain. 

It has been argued that life-insurance companies 
might well insure ministers at a lower average rate 
than others, because of their greater average duration 
of life. From certain tables of vital statistics which 
have been compiled it appears that, out of 2442 clergy- 
men of different denominations, sixty attained ages 
ranging from ninety to one hundred and three years, 
while only fifty-two died under the age of forty! One 
out of every seven of the whole number was eighty- 
eight years old or upward at death. Between one-third 
and one-half of the whole wer¢ seventy years old or 
upward at death. Considerably more than one-half 
were over sixty years of age at death; three-fourths 
were over fifty years of age at death ; and seven-eighths 
were over forty years of age at death. 











The most learned woman in the world is said to be 

Princess Dora d'Istra. She reads and speaks fifteen 

has written novels, historical and philosoph- 

ical works, is an honorary member of ten learned soci- 
eties—and is, notwithstanding, quite good-looking. 





The American Museum of Natural History forms an 
additional attraction to the Central Park since the care- 
falarrangement of new and valuable specimens has been 
completed. Eight large cages around the arsenal build- 
ing are appropriated to various wild animals and birds. 
Some of ce wild beasts do not seem to dwell in perfect 
harmony, or else, finding that they are to live in houses 
like men, it may be, they desire to imitate certain men. 
At any rate, two leopards recently indulged in a prize- 
fight—for which they were eminently qualified—and 
during the encounter one of them nearly bit off his 
adversary’s caudal appendage—an appropriate ending 
to a prize-fight. In the arsenal building the stuffed 
specimens of birds and animals make a fine show. The 
art gallery also has been greatly improved. 


The gardens on the Thames Embankment, London, 
are rapidly progressing. The grass is green, and shrubs 
and evergreens are being planted. Londoners are look- 
ing forward to the time when it will be possible to 
walk in the shade on a hot summer day between Black- 
friars and Westminster bridges. 

Children are kept still too long in school. They are 
expected to study, or be occupied with books, six hours 
a day, when grown people find it difficult to do as 
much. It is the opinion of many who have thought- 
fully examined the subject that the ultimate education 
of children would be as efficient both to the individual 
and to society if they did not commence studying from 
books so young, nor study half as long each day. 


Another royal visitor is coming to the United States 
—his Imperial Majesty Dom Pedro II., Emperor of 
Brazil. It is announced that Dom Pedro, accompa- 
nied by the Empress Theresa, will sail from Rio de 
Janeiro some time in May for Europe. He travels 
strictly incognito, and, after visiting his royal rela- 
tives of the house of Braganza, the reigning family of 
Portugal, will make a flying tour over continental Eu- 
rope. Early in September he will visit Great Britain, 
and after a brief sojourn will sail for New York. Ar- 
riving here, he will only relinquish the incognito and 











resume the pomp and ceremony of royalty sufficiently 
long to pay a visit of respect to the President; but he 
purposes making an extended tour through the United 
States. The Emperor is devotedly attached to his wife 
and children ; and with them and in scientific pursuits 
seeks that repose from anxiety and turmoil which the 
cares of a great empire impose upon him. The Em- 
press Theresa is a princess of the late reigning family 
of Sicily. 





A very trivial thing often leads to the discovery of 
crime. Science now comes in to aid the detective in 
ways which would never occur to a guilty party. Not 
long ago a registered letter was received at the Chicago 
post-office which should have contained $500. It had 
been opened, and re-sealed with great nicety. The re- 
sealed part was examined with a microscope, and a 
fragment of plug chewing tobacco was found in the 
mucilage. The detective traveled all along the pet 
route to find who used “plug” tobacco in a cor vy 
where “fine-cut” was universally chewed. B.¢ no 
such man could be found. One day the detective 
reached the house of a country postmaster, who was 
his friend, and quite above suspicion. The detective, 
however, chewed tob himself, and so he happened 
to ask his friend for a chew. The friend replied he 
could give him no fine-cut, because he always used 
plug tobacco himself. Friendship and tobacco were 
alike forgotten. The friend was arrested, a search- 
warrant obtained, his house searched, and the money 
found. 


It is proposed to extend the system of weather re- 
ports and storm signals now in use in the United 
States to Canada, the maritime provinces, and British 
Columbia. The light-houses in the Dominion are to 
be used as stations also. 


,A petition has been presented to the State Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, signed by about three thousand persons 
—miners and oth uesting that a law be enacted 
for the better regulation and ventilation of coal mines, 
and for the appointment of an inspector to see that 
the law is faithfully executed. 











A story is told of a pretty Washington girl who was 
questioned by one of the party attached to the English 
High Commission after the following style: 

“Where are all your handsome men?” said he. 
“The ladies are very well, but ‘pon my soul, you 
know, I haven't seen a handsome man since I’ve been 
here.” 

“ Ah!” said the young lady, sweetly ; “‘ but you have 
handsome men in England, I presume ?” 

“Oh yes, of course, plenty of them.” 

“Then why,” she asked, “did not the Queen send 
one here?” 

The reply of the Efiglishman is not recorded. 


The brain of the murderer Rulloff weighed fifty-nine 
ounces, which is nine or ten Gunces more than the av- 
erage weight of the brain, which is about fifty ounces. 
The heaviest brain ever weighed was that of Cuvier, 
the French naturalist, which is given by some authori- 
ties at sixty-five ounces, and by some at sixty-four 
ounces. The brain of Daniel Webster—partly esti- 
mated, on account of a portion being destroyed by 
disease—weighed sixty-four ounces. The brdin of Dr. 
Abercrombie, of Scotland, weighed sixty-three ounces. 
The lower, brute portion of Rulloff’s brain and the 
mechanical powers were unusually large. The upper 
portion of the brain, which directs the higher moral 
and religious sentiments, was very deficient in Rulloff. 


The observations on Mount Washington during the 
past winter have established the fact that periods of 
cold and storms are indicated at that altitude several 
hours in advance of their arrival at a lower plane. 
Therefore these observations are regarded as of great 
importance by the Signal Service, and it is probable 
they will be continued by the government. 














HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw old newwe made application at one of the public 
buildings in Washington a short time since for some- 


tive of the Fifteenth Amendment, “I understan’ dar’s 
ovisions in de Constitution for de colored folks, and 
haven’t had de fust crumb.” 
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“ Well,” said an old gentleman, the ether day, “I 
have been forty-seven years in the business, and can 
say what very few can after such experience ; in all 
that time, my “= I never on ae but one 
single creditor.” “Bless me, what.an example for 
our young mercantile community !” lied per- 
at wr owen 4 pity that = be : e occurred : 

yas it?” yhy,” inded the tleman, 
“I paid the debt when it became due, and 1 never, if 
all my life, saw a man so much astonished.” 





anus Incoms Tax—The tax on immigranis at Castle 





A tender-hearted humenitarian at Boston, whose 
feelin were touched on oveiearing a prisoner at 
the station-house singing “Home, Sent Home,” 
tried to have him released. His sympathies suddenly 
cooled, however, when he read on the slate that the 
vocalist was charged with wife-beating. 





“ Tue Paciric Mairs”—Quiet husbands. 





Sone or THe Garpen Sreps—“ 
— Put me in my little 





a mannose Frencu Co.ors—Paris Green and Paris 





“Modesty” asks us, “ What is the best method of 
popping the question?” It is a good dea] like Cham- 
Ls a it don’t pop itself, there is something wrong 

u 





“Why,” said a wit, in passing the “ Charitable Eye 
and Ear infirmary” in Charles Street, “‘ who would hove 
supposed there was a charitable eye or ear in Boston ?” 


A Chi hair-restorer agent went out into the sub- 
urbs, stuck his posters all over a church pulpit, and 
then asked the minister to call attention to them. 





A man was arrested in Buffalo last week for stealin, 
a barrel.of salt. When arraigned in the court he plead- 
ed destitution. “ You couldn’t eat salt,” said the judge. 
“Oh yea, I could, with the meat I intended to steal.” 
This reply cost him six months, The judge had no 
appreciation of delicate humor. 

<nenantentaidiatiaiarteiaes 

A man stopping his paper wrote to the editor: “I 
think folks Ottent to spend ther munny for payper, 
mi dadda diddant, and every body sed he was the in- 
= man in the county, and had the smartest 
family of bois that ever dugged taters.” 





An exch: mentions a case beyond the ordinary 
oculista, It is that of a young lady who, instead of a 
pupil, has a college student in her eye. 





Tur Way To Wepiock—A-dore, 





A gentleman addressing a passionate love-letter to a 
lady in the same town this curious postscript : 
“a to send a speedy answer, as I have somebody 
else in my eye.” 


Alaska is well defended—there is a shiver de freeze 
all around it. 


“ Johnny,” said one of the boys to a bereaved friend 
who had just lost his father, “ yer behaved well at the 
funeral.” ‘‘Oh, pshaw!” replied Johnny, with the air 
of one whose merits were only half recognized, “‘ you 
should have seen me at the grave.” 











A Tixx To Run—When you are in a hurry. 





“ Why don’t you take your seat at the bar ?” asked a 
a = Py a client the other day. “My father always 
ate me to keep out of bad company,” replied the 
other. 





Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf people 7—Be- 
cause you can’t make them here. 





Some people have such a delicate way of hinting 
their meaning that it is not always readily taken; but 
others speak more plainly. We read of an old man 
the other day who was in the habit of going to bed 
promptly at nine o'clock, but, being kept up by com- 

any after that hour, he became slee y. Finally, see- 
ng the clock marked half past nine, he turned, yawn- 
ingly, toward the ner of his joys and sorrows, and 
said, “‘ Wife, hadn't we better go to bed? These folke 
want to go home.” It is ly necessary to add that 
the aged couple were not kept out of bed long after 
that announcement. 

The following expressive notice is posted on the 
closed door of a Brooklyn cobbier’s shop: “‘ Thes 
beznies Is klosd fur aa week tu elou thea bos A chanz 
ter bi sik.” 


Grovnp Rents—The effects of an earthquake. 











The young lady ainger who thought she conld make 
her wales clearer by straining it made a great mistake. 
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BATTLEDOOR AND SHUTTLECOOK. 


‘* What early-rising girls!” said Vane, | **O cork!” I cried, ‘‘ that through the air 
Beneath his breath; ‘it’s pretty plain, Fliest in turn from fair to fair, 

Lady Charlotte’s lawn we lay, Unless a friendly shower of rain Thus flies my heart with fluttering care 

I calmly smoking, Disturbs them, Freddy, From Kate to Nancy— 


“What makes sweet Ethel so distrait? 
You don’t appear to wish to play, 
Or even count the game to-day, 

My Otho’s Clotho ; 


balmy, blissful morn in May, 


led behind a cock of hay, 





t Otho sketched—I heard them say, 
"Twas too provoking.” 


though, when most lightly clad 
s of shepherd’s plaid, 
ean—-you'd be glad, 
e Naiads, 
ve had 


dry Dryads 


They'll at their battledoor remain 
Till breakfast’s ready.” 


‘*I'll be revenged!” and out he drew 

A pad and pencil, and fell to, 

By stolen peeps, to sketch the view 
With speed surprising ; 

Whilst I began, with head askew, 


Philosophizing : 





We're puzzled by that pretty pair, 
I rather fancy.” 


ba Six—seven-and-twenty ! late, too late— 
In omen of my future fate, 
I've fallen at the feet of Kate, 
Who can’t return me; 
I wonder now, at twenty-eight, 
Will Kitty spurn me.” 


He loves you well. I think you may 
Count upon Otho.” 

Then blew a breeze, and with a shock 

I saw the truant shuttlecock 

Fall at my feet; a fluttering frock— 
A peal of laughter— 

And off I flew like one o'clock, 
With Otho after. 
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. 
JAPANESE SCENERY. 
WITHIN two miles or so from Yeddo, and yet 
well away from the toil and din of the great city, 
many of our readers of Hexnick’s exquisite stands the village of Meguro. Once past the 
raevation to ‘Corinna, to go a-Maying ;” by outskirts of the town, the road leading thither is 
es ae since the fair Corinna who | bounded on either side by woodlands, rich in an 
“niles upon us from this page is evidently no | endless variety of foliage, broken at intervals by 
«+ sweet slug-a-bed,” like the poet's. She was | the long low line of villages and hamlets. As 


THERING WILD FLOWERS IN | 
= MAY. | 


Turs beautiful picture can not fail to remind 
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bending their stems gracefully to the light sum- 
mer breeze. In the foreground, in front of a 
farm-house—stiug-looking, with its roof of velvety 
brown thatch—-a troop of sturdy urchins, sun- 
tunned and stark naked, are frisking in the wild- 
est gambols, all heedless of the scolding voice of 
the withered old grandam, who sits spinning and 
minding the house, while her son and his wife are 
away toiling at some out-door labor. Not the 
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so pure and transparent. Under such a heaven 
what painter could limn the lights and shades 
which flit over the woods, the pride of Japan, 
whether in late autumn, when the russets and 
yellows of our own trees are mixed with the 
deep crimson glow of the maples, or in spring- 
time, when plum and cherry trees and wild 
camellias — giants fifty feet high—are in fall 
blossom ? 
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GATHERING WILD FLOWERS IN THE FIELDS ON A MAY MORNING. 


out in the field long before the sun had dried the | we draw near to Meguro the scenery, becoming 
a and she has her reward not only in the | more and more rustic, increases in beauty. Deep, 
blossoms in her arms, but in the fresh | shady lanes, bordered by hedge-rows as luxurious 
oom on her cheeks. Our city Corinnas, who | as any in England, lead down to a valley of rice 
a the country only when the heats of sum- | fields, bright with the emerald-green of the young 
ped ‘ve parched the fields, dimmed the ‘ustre | crops. To the right and to the left rise knolls 
nh ie foliage, and taken all the sweetness from | of fantastic shape, crowned with a profusion of 
y tings little know how much they luse by the | cryptomerias, Scotch firs, and other cone-bearing 
rae trees, fringed with thickets of feathery bamboos, | 











least beauty of the scene consists in the wondrous 
clearness of an atmosphere so transparent that 
the most distant outlines are scarcely dimmed ; 
while the details of the nearer ground stand out 
in sharp, bold relief—now lit by the rays of a 
vertical sun, now darkened under the flying 
shadows thrown by the fleecy clouds which sail 
across the sky. Not even in sunny Italy, famed 
for the loveliness of its skies, is the atmosphere 








All that we see is enchanting ; but there is a 
strange stillness in the groves. Rarely docs the 
song of a bird break the silence ; indeed, I know 
but one warbler whose note has any music in it 
—the uguisu, by some enthusiasts called the Jap- 
anese nightingale—at best, a king in the king- 
dom of the blind. The scarcity of animal life 
of all descriptions, man and mosquitoes alone ex- 
cepted, is a standing wonder to the traveler. 
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MRS. GRUNDY. 

‘Waar will Mrs. Grundy say ?” used to be 
constantly in people's mouths, as applied to the 
late editor, now dead, of a well-known Conserv- 
ative daily, But the phrase was taken originally 
from Tom Morton’s clever comedy, ‘* Speed the 
Plough.” The play opens with a view of a farm- 
house, where Farmer Ashfield is discovered at a 
table, enjoying his ale and pipe, and holding the 
following colloquy with his wife, Dame Ashfield : 

Ashfield. Well, dame, welcome whoam. What news 


does thee bring vrom market ? 

Dame. What news, husband? What I always told 
you—that Farmer Grundy’s wheat brought five sbil- 
lings a quarter more than ours did. 

Ashfield. Ail the better vor he. 

Dame. And I assure you, Dame Grundy’s butter was 
quite the crack of the market. k 

Ashfield. Be quiet, woolye? Always ding, dinging 
Dame Grundy into my ears. What will Mrs. Grundy 
zay 


——SEEE 





Wuewn we refiect how large a portion of our 
lives is spent in sleep, it must be acknowledged 
that the gratitude of mankind is due to the in- 
ventors of any contrivance by which we are, when 
in or when courting that mysterious state, ren- 
dered more comfortable. ‘The Woven Wire Mat- 
tress Co., of Hartford, Conn., who manufacture 
a mattress made by tempered wires being woven 
together and so supporting each other that it ap- 
proac hes to an impossibility to break them, are 
our benefactors. All other spring beds fail to 
accomplish their purpose; but this mattress, it 
is fully established, is capable of bearing a thou- 
sand pounds’ weight for years without impairing 
its original elasticity. No person who can afford 
the money ought to be without one. In this hot 
weather, so cool, so refreshing, so health giving 





is this Perrect Bep or Irsecr that, once used, 
it ceases to be a luxury, but is regarded as a ne- 
cessity. See advertisement on the last page. — 
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SOLID GOLD AND SOLID SILVER, 

WE sell Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver 
Cases only, but at prices so low that there is no 
longer any inducement to purchase the worthless 
watches with which the country has been flood- 
ed. For full particulars and prices, send for our 
Illustrated Price- List, and mention Harper's 
Weekly.—Howarp & Co., No. 865 Broadway, 
New York. 


ready.—\| Cor 


The new ** Boy’s Watch” is now 
j 
PYLE’S 0. K. SOAP 
CHEAPEST, because the best. Speaks for it- 
self on trial. Sold by Grocers every where. 
James Pye, Manufacturer, 350 Washington 
Street, N. Y.—[ Com. | 





3uRNET?’s CocoaIneE is the best hair - 
dressing.” 


** Burnett's CooKING the 


EXTRACTS are 


| 

ae by | 
. t om, | 

| 
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‘“*ZoeLaton.”—This palatable oxygenated Cod-Liver 
Oil cures Cancer and Diseases of the Lungs, Kidneys, 
#lood, and Skin, when all other remedies fail. Bens. 
B. Rorron & Co., Cloverine Chemical Works, Brook- 


lyn, 2 -—[(Com.] 


To tighten the hair in the scalp and keep it 
from falling off, use Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer.—[ Com. ] 


Premate Compcaryts should be cured, as they 
often can be, by a few doses of AYER’s SARSA- 
PARILLA,—| Com. | 


PICNIC BEVERAGE. 

Pyce’s Lemonizep SuGar makes delicious 
Lemonade without Sugar or Lemons, No oth- 
er has secured general confidence as to being 
wholesome Sold by Grocers every where. 
James Pye, Manufacturer, 350 Washington 
Street, N. Y. —[ Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| Catalogues, containing over 600 »ieces, mailed free. The 


PYLE’S 0, K. SOAP, 


Saleratus, and Cream Tartar. 


First-Class Household Articles. 
Designed for the Best Family Trade. 


Good Soap is the desideratum of every economical housekeeper, yet 
the market is flooded with that which has the semblance, but not the qual- 
ities of real soap; and consumers thereof unconsciously incur an extrava- 

° ia? r 9° os 
gant expenditure in the course of time. Pyle’s “O. K.” is a pure article, 
; AM 
the economy of which has been thoroughly established. Pyle’s Saleratus 
and Cream Tartar are also unadulterated articles that are well known to 
thousands of intelligent consumers in New ¥ ork and New England. W e 
can refer to the editors of this paper, or parade columns of testimonials, 


but knowing that our articles will speak for themselves, we solicit a trial. 
If your Grocer recommends some other, depend upon it he has his own in- 
terest in view, and not yours. JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, _ 

350 Washington St., New York. 


YOU HAVEN'T 
TRIED THEM. 


Victim of debility, who is responsible for your fee- 
bleness? Not yourself, you will say, for you’ve done 
r all you could tocureit. That's a mistake on your part. 

You haven’ttried Hostetter’s Bitters. 

Gloomy dyspeptic, with an uneasy stomach and a 
world-weary face, of course you don’t think yourself 
responsible for your own torments. But you are. It 
is easy to see from your condition that you haven't 
tried Hostetter’s Bitters. 

Bilious sufferer, it is not your fault, you think, that 
your symptoms grow worse day by day. Blue pill 
doesn’t do you any good. Very likely. But you can 
be brought round for all that. 

Why haven’t you tried Hostetter's Bitters ? 

Friend, on whom fever and ague alternately blows 
hot and cold, and whose brain seems to be bursting 
with the effects of some powerful drug, do you assume 
the responsibility? Oh, no! You've taken piles of 
quinine, and all the regulation medicines. What 
could you do more? One thing more—the very thing 
that would have exempted you from all the pangs that 
now rack you. 

You have never tried Hostetter’s Bitters. 

Nervous invalid, what have you to say? You plead 
that you have taken a'l the nervines of the pharmaco- 
peia. If they have done you no good it is not your 
fault. You are not responsible. Wrong—all wrong. 
You have, in reality, nobody to blame but yourself. 


WHY HAVEN'T YOU TRIED 


HOSTETTER’S BITTERS? 


For all the above-named complaints the Bitters are 
absolute specifics. 


ay r Month quaranteed. Sure pay. 
$100 to $250 Wages paid weekly to Agents 
every where, selling our Patent Silver-Mould White- Wire 
Clothes Lines, Business permanent. For full particu- 
lars, address Gizarp Wire Mi.ts, Philadelphia, Pa. 





REMOVAL 


HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC 


Store 29 BEEKMAN ST., N.Y. 


Our patrons are invited to call at our new store and 
examine ourstock of SHEET MUSIC. Those who send 
by Mail can address to Post-Office Box No. 3008, Any 
piece of music published in this country can be ordered 
of us, provided the retail price is inclosed with the order. 


following 30 pieces will be mailed on receipt of Three 
Dollars, or singly at 10 cents each. Please use name 
and number, 
I Love a Little Body 
99. Josie Galop 


Song. 





. Maiden’s Prayer.. 
. Monastery Bells 
3. Alpine Bells.... 
. The Bridge 
38. Reaper and the Flowers 
. Carnival of Venice 
he TEE WOM cccescusncoceseccos Instrumental. 
& In Teara I Pime for Thee. ........ecccccel Song. 
. Grand Duchesse Waltz ........ Instrumental, 
. Pulling Hard against the Stream y 
3. Indian March Instrumental, 
Song. 


.. Instrumental. 
Instrumental. 
....Song. 


Do he rT re. Song. 
- Delhi Galop Instrumental, 
b. Sleep Well, Sweet Angel Song. 
. Orphee aux Enfers Galop Instrumental. 
. It is Better to Laugh than be Sighing. .. Seng. 
3. bag March nstrumental, 
2. My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee.....Song. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
29 Beekman St., N.Y. 


7 ‘FOR THE PARLOR, Send 
MAGIC Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 


743 Broadway, New York, 


Address 














FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
And TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, It is reliable and harmless, Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


FARES: Paragon Shirts, 


Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 
Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: ’ 
6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts........ $9 00 
6 ‘“ Better Muslin and Good Linen 10 50 
¢ « Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.. 
6 ‘ Wamentta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 
New York Mills and Better Linen 15 00 
82 Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing | 
hoods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N.W. 


$10 from 50 ects. 


ample ® sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail readily for Ten I E 
R. L. WOLCOTT, i81 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
Ww AR REN WARD &€ CO., Manofacturers 
7 and Wholesale and retail dealers in 

EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 

for City and Country Residences, 
‘ Nus. 75 and 77 Spring Street, \ 


C “ 


dollars, 





Corner of Crosby St., N. Y, ‘ 








MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
; HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 

n the Spring and Summer months the system undergoes a change. This is the time to use good blood 
renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines.  Aelmbold’s Flui x ct Sarsaparilla,” & 's 
Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. maser . Sracaiienaaa 

ro bottle = m oe — Extract Sarsanarilla” equals in strength one pane of the syrup or de- 
coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass suded to i vate: ie 
~~“? delightful and healthful hovanee” ee a oo 
The ‘*Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape—Juice and Flui - 
barb. Useful in all diseases rec uiring a cathartic remedy, and far eupavier to all other pu : en i. 
salts, magnesia, &c. * Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those o inarily vended. 
but the result of ten years a and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those sufferin 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood. new vigor, and 
new life. The “Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 
ass all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men comparing with the 
nglish and French style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
4 single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York}; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia: and 
104 South Tenth St., Rfsiladelphia. . — 


Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame, 


A PRIL, 





A. T. STEWART & C0, 


Have again largely replenished their attractive 
stock of low and medium priced “" 


SILKS, 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, wrTy 
A CASE OF VERY LUSTROUS HAIR-Lixp 
STRIPED SILKS IN BLUES, GOLDEN 
BROWNS, GREENS, FROU-FROUS, AND [1 
LACS, at $1 per yard. — 4 


75 PIECES WHITE AND BLACK CHECK SILxs 
$1, $1 10, and $1 20 per yard. etd 


100 PIECES BEST QUALITY WHITE AND BLACK 

= TAFFETA SILKS (20 DIFFERENT 

/ S OF STRIPE), at $1 65 ; vim 

ly sold at $2. Per yard, recent. 

BLACK SILKS, BRIGHT AND DULL MAKES, For 
GRENADINE UNDERSKIRTS, $1 15 per yard, 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, WELL RECOMMENDED 
$1 50, $1 75, and $2 per yard. _ 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL Guop 
MAKES OF RICH BLACK SILKS, BoN< ss 
CYCLOP, PONSON, AND THE A. T. STEW 4:1 
FAMILY SILK, $2 20 to $5 per yard, — 


ALSO, A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF PLAIN 
AND FANCY GAZE DE CHAMBERY, THE 
“BREDA AND CATELAN" SOFT UNDRESSE). 
SILKS FOR COSTUMES AND TRAVELING 
SUITS, INDIAN TUSSORE SILKS UNDYED. 
PLAIN AND STRIPED PONGEE SILKS, WITH 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF REAL LYONS pop. 
LINS, 20 INCHES WIDE, at $1 95 per yard. 


PIM’S GENUINE DUBLIN POPLINS OF EXTRA 
RICH SILK APPEARANCE, $2 25 per yard. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS, 


Madame Foy's ( 


Northern and 
Western States. 


Is not excelled for Summer wear. _ 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 56 Lispenard 8t., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chiergo; Agents for the Supporters. 
ARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Cenn. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


2 Moulton Rolls, 


Most Durable; 
RELIANCE 





e 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 

ing; 





Curved Clamp, 


Holds Firmest; 


@ SPIRALGEAR, @ 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.1. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs, Our answer’, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving t 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


) COU 


S stitch, durabilityef co 
E struction, and rap icity 
if of motion. - Cal] and ex- 
SSamine. Send forcirci- 
Blar. Agents wante. 
MANUFACTURED bY 
BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
: 2 623 Broadway, N.Y. 
ANGLING and FISH - CULTURE. 
Scort’s book on * FISHING IN AMERICAN W 
TERS,” with 174 Ilustrations, teaches the bn ns 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown ry loth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, 9Y 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York: 


ie ; — ca 
Novelty Carriage: 
Cradle and Carriage 
combined. 
Also, Patent Swings, H ob- 
bies, Propellers, aind Toys. 
Se ‘or Circular t 
* eWwis P- TIBBALS,. 
612 Broadway, N.Y 
—— directly opposite St. Nich 
~_  olas Hotel. 





DUTCHER'S Lightning FLY KILLE® 
DUTCHER'S DEAD SHOT (or Bed-Bus* 
TRY THEM, AND SLEEP IN PEACE. 
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Great National Loan. 


cx NEW FIVE PER CENT. BONDS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The Treasury Department is now able to promise 
that the registered Certificates of Stock, and a good 
art of the Coupon Bonds of the New Loan of the 
s ited States, bearing Five per cent. Interest, payable 
quarterly in Gold, will be ready for delivery early in the 
present month, The Subscriptions to the Loan now 
amount to $62,000,000, and it is expected that the Sub- 
scriptions and Sales will progress more rapidly when 
the Certificates and Bonds are ready for market abroad 
as well as at home. The whole sum of Five per Cents 
offered to the public generally, and to the holders of 
United States 5-20 Bonds, without qualification, is 
$200,000,000. When this amount, to which preference 
is thus given, is taken up, the remainder of the Five 
per Cents, 300,000,000, embraced in the New Loan of 
July 14, 1870, for refunding the Public Debt, will be 
offered in connection with $300,000,000 Four and one- 
half per Cents, and any part of $700,000,000 of Four per 
Cents, the one running fifteen years and the other thir- 
y years. 
5 The following is a copy of the New Five per Cent. 
Bond, under and pursuant to the New Loan Act of 


Congress: 
FORM OF 5 PEE CENT. BOND. 


ryrezsst | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881 | 5 Per cent. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN THE SUM OF 
eeceee oeeeees- DOLLARS. 

THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress entitled “‘An Act to au- 
thorize the refunding of the National Debt,” approved 
y 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved January 20, 
is7i, and is redeemable at the pleasure of the T nited 
States, after the first day of May, A. D. 1881, in Coin 
of the standard value of the T nited States on said July 
14, 1870, with interest in such Coin, from the day of the 
date hereof, at the rate of FIVE PER CENTUM per 
annum, payable quarterly, on the first day of February, 
May, August, and November, in each year. The prin- 
cipal and interest are exempt from the payment of all 
Taxes or Duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. 

WASHINGTON, ......-- eocvcece 9 B..00 

Entered .....-++ Recorded ........ 

Register of the Treasury. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations 
of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, and coupon 
bonds of each denomination except the last two. The 
interest will be payable in the United States at the office 
of the Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or designated 
depository of the Government, quarterly, on the first 
days of February, May, August, and November, in each 
year. 

The Interest on the Registered Stock of this Loan, 
it is determined by the Treasury Department, will be 





paid as conveniently to the holder as on the Coupon; 





Stock, and personal attendance, or attendance by 
proxy, at the Treasury, to draw and reeeipt for the In 
terest will be dispensed with, whenever the check of the 
United States Treasurer, mailed punctually to the ad- 
dress and order of each holder, on or before every quar- 
ter-day, ia preferred to such attendance. This check, 
payable in Gold Coin at the Treasury in New York (or 
such other office as the Stock is registered at), will be 
negotiable or collectable on the indorsement of the 
owner or owners of the Stock. In pursuance of this 
arrangement, the subscribers to, or purchasers of, the 
Stock in its registered form (which is a complete pro- 
tection against theft or other losses incident to Coupon 
Bonds payable to Bearer) are advised to give their Post- 
office address in full, and to notify of any change in 
the address between quarter-days, 

The whole proceeds of the New Loan will be applied 
to the payment or redemption and cancellation of the 
5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition to these 
proceeds, the 5-20's are now being reduced by purchase 
at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New Loan, in con- 
hection with the existing Sinking Fund process of tne 
Treasury, is to reduce both Principat and Interest of 
the Public Debt of the United States. J'he Loan cre- 
ates no additional supply of Government Stocka, while 
the application of the surplus revenues derived in Gold 
from Customs is constantly lessening, as it has been 
Coing for two years past, the Funded Stocks bearing 
Six per cent. Gold Interest. 

The Ist of May schedule of the Public Debt, which 
has just been published by the Secrttary of the Treas- 
ury, shows a reduction in these Stocks since the april 
schedule of $12,215,700, and a further lessening of the 
yearly interest charge thereon of $732,942. This leaves 
the total yearly interest charge in Gold $111,982,034. 
In the Same month the Treasury paid and canceled 
£470,000 of the Three per Cent. Currency Debt, re- 
% the whole of this debt bearing interest to 
2 at and the yearly interest charge thereon to 
ont , proposed further reduction of the annual inter- 
; ree Upon the Public Debt by refunding is as 


fullows: 






By ex hange of $500,000,000 United States 
"x ber cents for new five per cents of 
auc gatos gee ee $5,000,000 
By ‘xchange of $300,000,000 United States ran 
— ee cents for four and a half per cents 
Be cen Ae aeninesannbauaaa nad kundee 4,500,000 


~~ pe * cents for four per cents of 1901., 14,000,000 
‘otal saving per annum by refunding. $23,500,000 


The a 
Pi — and rapid accumulation in the last few 
hina. qbrivate capital now retired from active busi- 

es - of the cash Savings and Life Insurance pre- 
“eposited with or intrusted to the provident 
‘ons of the country—all seeking the most un- 
ti m pst pledged to be kept free of all taxes, 
vi hone or local authority, and content, pro- 
rete: 4s object be assured, with moderate rates of in- 
. " ae doubt, ultimately absorb so much of 
oe Stocks a8 May not be taken in voluntary 
ww *erelon of United States 5-20’s, or marketed abroad. 

C. C. NORVELL, 

{n charge of United States Loan advertising. 

a TRrascry Orrtcr, 

“tw York, May 2, 1871, } 
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HE COLLINS WATCH FACTORY.—All y : 
are Full-Jeweled Levers, Gents’ and Ladies” oo 


Prices $15, $20, and $25 equaling in every respect G 

J 20 
Watches costing $150, $200, and $250. Prices of Chains — 
$2 to $12, according to weight and style of finish. Jewelry 
in every hae A as good as gold at one-tenth the price. The 
genuine Collins ‘ 


Metal goods can only be had by sending to 


us direct. When six wutehes are ordered at one time the seventh one will be sent as a premium, free. Goods 


sent by express, C. O. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, New York, 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fiaure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THe NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOXK OF THE PATTERN, SO as Lo be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. 

Nine sizes are furnished for Ladies, in the even num- 
bers from 30 to 46 inches; and nine sizes for Misses 
from seven to fifteen years old, from 25 to 32 inches 
bust measure. The size is taken tor Ladies by pass- 
ing a tape measure around the body under the arms, - 
across the largest part of the shoulder blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest; and for 
Misses, straight around the body under the arms. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


Tol. TIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “« 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ > a 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 3 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT................... “* 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... * 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. “ 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 48 


| RR EE Een , 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

BUIT 2. cccccccces (is Keebahenseeeceseeerseeee 50 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... ~ -% 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. * § 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ * @ 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... - 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... pe 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.............-0+0- le 
MISSES’ POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

G0 1B FORTS GUE) cvccccccceseveccccsccscesscce ak 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
see one on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
-atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated ; 


or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





in unoccupied territory. 


For partieulars address 


S.5 
Rich: 











TRADE MARK. 
SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U. 8. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


‘WHISKERS DYED 
Any Shade 


Desired, from a light reddish brown 
to a rich jet black, by BARRY’S 
SAFE HAIR DYE—contains no 
Lead, Zinc, Iron, Sulphur, nor Lime, 
and only one bottle. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


PORTABILITY combined with 
Ret power in FIELD, MARINE 
OURISTS’, OPERA, and general 
out-door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles. 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles of the 
greatest transparent wer, to 
strengthen and improve the sight without the distrese- 

ing result of frequent changes. SE. NS, 
culists’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE,—I=valuabie to ev 


Dealers are invited to test these 8, how success- 
fully introduced, to wit.:. Water, Milk, and Commode 
Pails, Slop Jars, Milk Pans, Wash Bowls and Basins, 
Spittoons, Trays, &c. They are water-proof and dura- 
ble, will not shrink or break, are enameled in colors. 
Send for Descriptive and Price Lists to the manufac- 
turers, JENNINGS BROTHERS, 852 Pear! St., New 





Use none but 
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“DOMESTIC” 











The whole 
world challenged 
to produce a 
Family Sewing 
Machine that will 
sew as light and 
as heavy; light 
running and eas- 
ily operated. The 
best machine for 
use, the easiest 
to sell, the most 
durable — wi!’ 
last a lifetime 
Lock stitch, 
noiseless, attach- 
ments uneqgual- 
ed. A good business may ve established in any city or 
town in the U. 8. This machine has established its 
superiority in every instance where it has come in 
competition with any machine in the market. Men 
with capital are finding it to their advantage to make 
the sale of this machine their exclusive business. 
Agents wanted in wnoceupied territory. Machines 
guaranteed as represented. 

Address ** Domestic? Sowing Machine 
Co., 96 Chambers St., New York, or Toledo, Ohio. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a NOVELTY Job 
Printing Press, 
The most valuable addition 

to the Business Orrice; 

The most efficient instruct- 
or in Sonoo1s; 

The most fascinating and 







Famicy, and unsurpassed for 
General Job Printing. 

Send for illustrated pamphlet to BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, 351 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; W. Y. 
Epwakrops, 543 Broadway, N. Y.; Kerrey, Hower, & 
Lupwia, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Kevtoce & 
Loomis, 45 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill., Agents. 


Furnished to the United States Government and the 
principal Hospitals. The best and cheapest. 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and@he material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
inen-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


“CRISTADOROS~ 


{HAIR DYE. 


Deport, 6 Astor House; Facrory, 68 Maiden Lane. 









y ,»0, __ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred P1anos, Me.opgons, and 


Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, PURING THIS 





THE SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION, 


A Group of Statuary by 
John Rogers. Price $15. 
This and other Groups 
will be delivered at any 
railroad station in the 
United States, free of ex- 
pense, on receipt of the 
price. 

Inclose stamp for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and 
2 Price-List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





FOR SALE—JEWELRY STORE '” lows: <olne 
ness. A bargain. Address JEWELRY, care GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., New York. 3 
VI TEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
ais Particulars 10 cents. F. Saar, Cromwell, Conn, 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 


Green: 'T'ea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


Wwsa NTED.—Ladies and gentlemen to solicit sub- 
scriptions for Captain Glazier’s new book, ‘* Turek 








popular, and best selling work of the day. Any body 
can sell it. Every body buys it. Sold by Agents only. 
R. H. FERGUSON & CO., 138 Bleecker St., New York. 








37 A MONTH _ Horse and outfit furnished. 
§: Y Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 








York City. Trade supplied. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Years cy tHe Feperat Cavarey.” The most thrilling, | 





instructive amusement in the | 


~ AGENTS! READ THIS! 





| 


| Samples, free. 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF BOOKS 
Prutisurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


UPHAM'S INTERIOR LIFE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
ORATORS OF THE AGE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


MAURY'S PHYSICAL “GEOGRA PHY OF THE 
SEA. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00, 


SMITI "Ss * SS — - , - > 
an S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Svo, Sheep, 


SMILES’'S SELF-HELP, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


DRAPER'S CIVIL POLICY OF . RIC. ‘row 
ovo, Cloth, 68 oe OF AMERICA. Crown 


PUSS-CAT MEW. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


BEMENT’S POULTERER’S CO ION. 8y 
og A MPANION. §8vo, 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK FOR EUROPEAN 
TRAVELERS, Square 4to, Flexible, $150, 


ANTHON'S JACOBS'S GREEK READER. 12mo 
Sheep, $1 50. _ , 

VIRGINIA ILLUSTRATED, By Porte Crayon. 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50, 


HAVEN'S RHETORIC. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ANTHON'S CICERO'S TU "SCULAN DISPUTA- 
TIONS. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


PARKER'S PRESBYTERIAN HAND-BOOK. \omo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. => 

ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES: Cleopa: 
tra.—Richard II. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per vol. 


ANTHON'S TACITUS. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


SALLUST. Translated by Rose. 18mo, Cloth, 7 
cents, 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIDDELL AND SCC TI's GREEK LEXICON. S8vyo, 
Sheep, $6 00. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $150 


KINGSLEY'S YEAST. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY (Emory and Crooks). 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. _ 


HORACE, TRANSLATED. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


tw Harrer & Brorures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Haerrr's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WreK1y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

“he Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, eemi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harver & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Terms FoR Apvertistne IN Harrer's Perroniears. 

Harper's Magazine.— Whole Paze, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER x BROTHERS, New York. 


Zork DOr every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, maie and te 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
& COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
eg CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
os quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15, Fally licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It 
— makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 

= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
63 commission from which twice that amount can be 
= made. Address SECOMB & CO., Hoston, Mass. ; 
== Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, LU. 


$150a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term Of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 





E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
W of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Ontfit, Circulars Free. 

Srarrorp M'r'’e Co., 
66 Fulton St., New York. 


GENTS WANTED! Large Profits! 
Large Sales! Every family will buy. Sam- 
ple by mail for 50 cts., or circular for 3-ct. stamp. 
L. F. K. CO., Box 248, Salem, Ohio. 
a Month easily made with Stencil and 
250 Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


«) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$39 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 
| Sa 


| 
i 


10 4,BA¥ FOR ALL with Stencil Tools. 
s Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 

GENTS, for the best selling and paying goods 

ont, address Moore & Co., 34 St, oatevine, Ky. 

: 10 ADA Y—Business entirely new. Goeten ie. 

S Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 








50 PER WEEK TO AGENTS, male or 
$ female. L L. GARSIDE, Paterson, N. J. 


y Tatou FREE, and $30 a day sure—no humbug. Ad- 
dress with stamp, LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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UNDER THE THUMB. 


Tue Boss. ‘ Well, what are you going to do about it?” 





WOOD BROTHERS CO, 
740 BROADWAY, New York, 


Manufacturers 


of Fine Carriages. 


“THE MODEL WAGON,’ 


THE MOST DESIRABLE ROAD WAGON MADE. 
With Top, $4003; Without Top, $300. 
DOUBLE SUSPENSION CARRIAGES A SPECIALTY. 
Landaulets, Broughams, and Coupes for One or Two Horses, 


TANDEM CARTS, 
DOG CARTS, 
DENNETS, 


MAIL PHAETONS, 
PARK PHAETONS, 
TEA CARTS, 


LANDAUS, 
LANDAUS with Glass Fronts, 
CALECHES, 


VICTORIAS, 
CABRIOLETS, 
PONY PHAETONS, 





THE GREAT EQUIVALENT. 


The world may be safely challenged to produce so perfect a simulation of 


any thing in nature as 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Is of its original, the Seltzer Spring of Germany. The A 
correct analysis oi the Seltzer 
Nature herself, because it contains all the active medicinal pro 


rient, based on a 
manufacture of 
es of the 


ater, is even superior to t 


spring, unalloyed hy any of the inert and useless particles found in all mineral 


fountains. The ;enuine article bei 


secu you have the Seltzer 


ng 
Water of Europe, purified and perfected, and probably the best, the most genial 
cathartic and anti-bilious preparation on the face of the earth, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Meets universal favor, because it has no 
odor and no explosive vapor. 
For railroad, steamboat, and family use, 
no oil can equal it. 


ECLECTIC OIL. 


Very superior GASOLENE, for Gas Ma- 
chines. 
NAPTHA and BENZINE also prepared 
HUDSON RIVER OIL WORKS 
Office, 120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self- Measure for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self- Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free every where. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12 50. Fine quality, 
well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be 
paid to Express company, on receipt of goods, 

Ss. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway. 

Also, corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 
See what $25 will buy: 
10 copies of New Ha.towep Sones; 
i 00 copies of HaLtowep Hymns (its com- 
panion) ; 
25 copies of Sineme Annvat (all new); 
Awnvat for 1871, just out. 
Sinerne Guipe, free on application 
PHILLIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


“NILSSON ELASTIC," 


The most bewutiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn —combining healthfulness and economy 
with durability and elegance of design. Patented Ang. 
16,1570. Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (sil- 
ver plated) sent, prepaid, on receipt of 30 cts. Address 
all orders to the HELIX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CHARLES DICKENS? fit Christmas Story. 
r. Marigold's 
Prescriptions.» Beautifully illustrated “Betts 
any address on receipt of two three-cent P. O, star 
by 8. C. UPHAM, 106 South’sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ 





LEYO 
Doris; S 


POWDER 


Has long been ed as the best and cheapest Baking 
Powder in use. Perfectly pure and healthy. It makes, 
at short notice, delicious Biscui &c. There 
need be no waste of food e with it, as it is al- 
ways of the best as. e would say to those who 
have never used it, that a very few trials will enable 
them to use it, not only with entire satisfaction, but 
with economy. 

Put up FULL, net weight, as represented. 

Grocers and Dealers sell it. 

DOOLEY & BROTHER, Prop’s, 
69 New Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


G*e. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS. 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS. 


— in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
arly 

FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade, 

Send for a catalogue and price-list. 

For SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in the country. 

170 AND 172 CED.IRE ST. 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 





SAFEST & BEST. 


Send for Circular.—108 Fulton St., N. Y. 
DY PEPSIA. A permanent cure 





every case. Add inclosing 50 cen 
Di. SILAS HAMMOND, Boston, Mass, 


} WEEKLY. 





[Juve 10, 187], 
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WHAT SHALL WE SLEEP ON 


During the HOT WEATHER, and at all other seasons of the year? 
The attention of every reader of Harper's Weekly who values “ Life, Health, and Happ:ness,” is thee 
THE ONLY ANSWER 


to this important question as found in the wonderful and beautiful 


srrisTE ae 


SDs Ses ee ers 


Patented June 16, 1868; Nov. 23 and 30, 1869; Nov. 22, 1870; April 11, 1871. 
Manufactured by the 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY OF HARTFORD, Con,, 


* Sole Patentees and Manufacturers. 
FOR PERFECT CLEANLINESS, 
PERFECT COMFORT, AND 
PERFECT DURABILITY, 
The Company claim that this PERFECT SPRING BED WITHOUT SPRINGS has NO RIVAL. 

The Mattress consists of 8000 feet of 1834 wire, made into perfect coils, and at the same time interlocked 
by an ingenious process of Double Weaving, by which a fabric half an inch thick is formed, which, when jt 
is stretched on its frame by machinery, forms a bed of remarkable elasticity and strength. 

The Wire Mattress is a COMPLETE REVOLUTION of ordivary ideas as to beds, being a 
Perfect Sleeping Arrangement in itself, in hot weather, with a blanket or any light covering 
thrown over the wires. For ordinary use, however, a thin hair mattress is desirable ; but this is the only 
covering necessary, and on this account the bed is the Cheapest Article in Market, 

Read what The N. ¥. Independent of March 9th says: 

“WHEN ‘SLEEP IS LIFE’ TO ALL OF US, AND HEALTH AND HAPPINESS AS WELL, THE 
ONLY WONDER IS THAT SO MANY POOR ARTICLES ARE SOLD SO LONG AS A WIRE MAT. 
TRESS CAN BE PROCURED; AND, RATHER THAN NOT HAVE ONE, WE SHOULD PREFER 
TO ECONOMIZE IN SOMETHING ELSE, AND PAY THE SLIGHT ADDITIONAL EXPENSE OF so 
PERFECT AN ARTICLE. BUT THE COMPANY NEED MAKE NO APOLOGY FOR 
THE PRICE; FOR, ALTHOUGH THE FIRST COST IS SOMEWHAT MORE THAN THE CoM. 
MON SPRING, THESE BEDS ARE WORTH THE MONEY, AND MUCH OF THE SLIGHT ADDI. 
TIONAL EXPENSE CAN BE SAVED IN THE THIN COVERING NECESSARY.” 


All the VEXING REPAIRS usually necessary in almost every other bed are avoided, and they are 
guaranteed WEVER TO LOSE THEIR SHAPE OR NEED A REPAIR. 


This wire fabric is as NOISELESS as India-Rubber Cloth, which is a strong recommendation to all 
nervous, restless sleepers. It is destined to be THE POPULAR BED of the country. 


GS Address for Catatocue, Price-List, and any desired information, 


G. B. HAWLEY, Pres't. GEO, C. PERKINS, Sec’ry, Hartford, Conn. 


For Sale by J. H. WILCOX & CO., 59 Fourth Ave., N. Y., and all other City Dealers; by the Boston 
Trade, and iture Dealers throughout the country; Amos Hittporw & Co., 44 No. Tenth St., Philadelphia; 
Emmons & FIELD, 418 Olive St., St. Louis; Jacos Fgrzow, 109 Dearborn St., Chicago; A. S. Henxnpex 
& Co., Cleveland. 

Ask your Furniture Dealer for the Wire Mattress, and TAKE NO OTHER. 


BISHOP & RHIN, | Trowser-Fitting 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
DRAWERS, 
SPRING UNDERWEAR, 


NEW YORE. 
Promenade Gloves, 


SHIRTS. 
FINE HOSIERY, 


| J, W. Johnston, 
Elegant Neckwear, 


STREE' 
Also, Reser ant 
New Styles Now Ready. 


UNION ADIMS & C1, 


¢#™ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
&@ Sixgood ““ “ Harris ao ¢@. 
No. 637 Broadway: 
TO AMERICANS TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


tlemen residing outside of New York a good 

be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
Collar . 

Circular Letters of Credit, available in Sterling oF 

Francs, issued by 


urements in inches: Size of 
es, 
ble Agents required where none estab- BOWLES BROTHERS & CO, 


worn ; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits ; if forS 8 wh ney style of Cuff. 
2 The Trade su th Dress Shirts to Order. 
The most sensational book of the day. Illustrated 
by Thos. Worth. For sale every where; or inclose 
lished, and liberal terms given. 19 William Street, N. Y-, 
FISHERMEN! AT State Stret, Boon 
TWINES and NETTING, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
&#~ Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md, 
Mann’s Improved Double Trolling Spoon 








4 





2% cents to WINCHELL & SMALL, 
113 Fulton St., N. Y. 


eS mee ES 
The Darling Self-Supplying Penholder. 
wane b: ~~ —, Ppa = > at 
a dip. U an . ‘0. ts. 5 
Ex. Piated, 75 cts.; N hel Plated, a "Packet Holices 
$2. Clubs of Six for $2. Trade supplied. 


W. A. COOK, No. 6 State St., N. Y. 
One of the Best of its kind.—Scientific American, N.Y. 
E. BRAUNSDORF & CO., M’f'rs 
e of the Aitna Shuttle 8. M., have 
removed t! Warerooms to 264 Bow- 
ery. Our new Family Machine is now 
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THE CHICKEN’S FIRST THOUGHT—“DID I COME OUT OF THAT?’—[See Pace 588.1 


READING THE BIBLE IN A BLACKSMITH’S SHOP.—{See Pacer ! 
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THE OAK. 


I wovtp I were like yonder oak, 
That in grave gladness stands, 

And stretches o’er the lowlier trees, 

‘Phat cluster round his rugged knees, 
His patriarchal hands. 






To have the morn’s first rosy kiss 
Upon my dewy brow, 

The latest smile of lingering day, 

When all the fields are growing gray, 
And she to night must bow. 


To fall asleep when winter comes, 
And dream of all things sweet, 

Still fal of leafy sap within, 

And buds that newer life begin 
With spring's impulsive heat. 


To burst with joyous buds in spring, 
Unfolding, green and bright, 

Each opening leaf an upturned eye 

To greet the cloud, the sun, the sky, 
And fevel in the light. 


A leafy summer-house for birds ; 

An ever-welcome shade 
Where toil may rest at noontide hour; 
At even-tide a pleasant bower 

For rustic swain and maid. 


The storms would vainly on me beat, 
Though roused in all their pride; 
By thunder-peals not shook nor cowed, 
The sudden bolt that rends the cloud 

Would hardly scathe my side. 


Nor would I live to cumber earth, 
To feel the wintry blast 

About my old and withered trunk, 

In which my veins have dried and shrunk, 
And fall a log at last; 


But, hewn before my vigor fails, 
Before my heart grows dry, 

A happy-making life to live, 

The pleasure sharing that I give, 
And not in vain to die. 


A CHICKEN’S FIRST THOUGHT. 

THE attractive picture at the top of the pre- 
ceding page is one of those quiet bits of country 
life in which every body takes pleasure. The 
treatment is peculiarly German, the original 
from which our engraving was made being 
from the hand of an artist of that nationality, 
who has achieved considerable fame in his own 
country. Every one who has had the good for- 
tune to be in the country in the early summer 
must have seen just such pictures as this, when 
the old mother-hen proudly stepped from the 
nest followed by her toddling little brood; but 
very few besides a German would have thought 
of the quaint conceit expressed in the title. 
Young chickens, like little babies, sometimes 
look very grave and thoughtful, if not very 
wise; but it is doubtful if either chickens or 
babies trouble themselves much with abstruse 
theories of life. Only philosophers are foolish 
enough to do that. 


READING THE BIBLE IN A 
SMITHY. 


THIS interesting picture gives one an insight 
ito one of the prime sources of that sturdy man- 
hood and solidity of character which stood the 
Germans in such good stead during their recent 
conflict with the French. It represents the in- 
terior of a blacksmith’s shop, and the time is 


-probably Saturday afternoon. ‘The labor of the 


week is over; to-morrow’s bells will ring in the 
blessed day of rest—thrice welcome to those who 
have earned a right to its repose by a week of 
honest toil. The old blacksmith has laid aside 
his tools, and spread open upon the anvil the 
sacred volume from which he has learned how 
to live and how to die, his duty to his neighbor, 
his country, and his God. His grandson, a 
sturdy, honest-faced lad, has come in to listen 
to the reading and the old man’s homely, prac- 
tical explanations. Who can doubt that he will 
grow up a wiser and better man for these lessons 
in the book of books ? 

It is through such means that German man- 
hood is nurtured. As a contrast to French fri- 
volity and unbelief, the picture is a lesson and a 
warning, which we on this side of the ocean would 
do well to heed. 


COPHETUA THE SECOND. 
I, 

“*So—spliced at last, old fellow ?” said I, 
shaking hands heartily with my friend Augustus 
Meadtoot, whom I met in Pall Mall. 

“Tam ‘spliced,’ as you say,” replied Augus- 
tus, rather stifly; ‘‘but Jack, dear boy, I wish 
you would be a little choicer in expression, Splic- 
ing—not to mention that it conveys the idea of 
some species of repair, of which, 1 do assure you, 
neither my wife nor myself stand in the slightest 
need—is too familiar. Marriage, Milford, inde- 
pendent of its exalted duties and soul-stirring re- 
sponsibilities, is a solemn—a majestic—thing.” 

**T believe you—” I fear I was about to add 
*“my boy.” Luckily, I didn’t, but added : ** My 
dear Meadfoot, call it as we will, it is plain the 
process agrees with you. You look radiant.” 

‘**My lustre is not fictitious,” replied Mr. 
Meadfoot. ‘There is nothing, as you know, 
Jack, artificial about me. I am the happiest 
man out. I will not say that my Alice is, like 
her namesake, all my fancy painted her, for fancy 
had nothing to do with the matter. I always 
felt that the mawkish booby jilted by Miss Grey 
was served perfectly right, for falling in what he 
called love with a girl he had never seen. No, 
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no. I came, I saw, and—ahem !—was conquer- 
ed,” concluded Augustus, with a candid smile, 

**You told me of your purpose, but never the 
young lady’s name. Am I acquainted with her 
family ?” 

‘*T—I am inclined to think not,” replied Au- 
gustus. ‘* Do you know Spuddington-le-Street ?” 

‘The Lestreets of Ruthyn Castle ?” 

‘*No, of North Lincolnshire. Spuddington- 
le-Street is the nearest village to Spuddington-the- 
Less, which has only three cottages and a beer- 
shop, and is as sweet and primitive a little settle- 
ment as any of which rural England can boast.” 

‘“<There is a commendable absence of brag, in 
the fact that it does not appear even in Brad- 
shaw.” 

“Tt does not. I discovered it in an ancient 
road-book,” said Mr. Meadfoot, ‘‘ which consti- 
tuted the entire library of a little inn at which 
I happened to be storm-stayed. The directions 
for finding it were sufficiently complicated and 
obscure to awaken the highest interest. On the 
following morning, carrying with me three days’ 
provisions, I set forth and found it. I was re- 
warded.” 

Augustus paused, as if lost in happy recollec- 
tions. After a few moments, finding he did not 
speak, I recommenced the conversation. 

** You encountered Miss—Miss—” 

‘** Shortcake, there,” replied Meadfoot. ‘I 
had taken a foot-path through some fields, prin- 
cipally attracted by the information that there 
was not only ‘no thoroughfare,’ but that spring- 
guns and man-traps were in profusion on the 
borders of a neighboring copse. Now, although 
not wholly unacquainted with man-traps, I knew 
nothing of the mechanism of a spring-gun, and 
instinctively accepted the challenge. At the 
corner of the copse, I came upon another oblig- 
ing notification, ‘ Beware the brindled cow.’ No 
such animal was at the moment in sight, but 
continuing to round the copse, I came suddenly 
upon a scene worthy of Watteau. A rustic maid- 
en, seated on the three-legged stool of the period, 
was engaged in milking a particularly vicious and 
observant cow. 

‘*Time was not allowed me to notice more. 
The brindled brute pinned me with its eyes, stood 
for a second as if petrified, then, with a kick that 
sent the milk-pail into the air in a cloud of white 
spray, and a wild stoop and flourish of the head, 
plunged furiously toward me, I saw the rustic 
maiden throw up her bare white arms, I heard a 
shriek, ‘As you vally your life!’ and, without 
pausing to make the calculation suggested, turned 
and leaped the deepest ditch and the prickliest 
hedge I ever met with in combination. 

** But I was safe, for, scrambling up, I saw that 
the absurd animal had danced away to the other 
end of the meadow, where, in company with two 
quiet friends, and attended by an exceedingly 
small boy, she was grazing composedly as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

‘*The demeanor of my maid-of-the-milking- 
pail was less satisfactory. She was standing, her 
hands pressed into her pretty sides, literally con- 
vulsed with laughter. ‘I must stop this,’ thought 
I, and, with what ease and dignity I could com- 
mand, effected a sortie, and stood before her. 
Jack,” continued Mr. Meadfoot, emphatically, 
‘*on my honor, that girl’s beauty struck me like 
a sudden gush of light. Her fresh, flower-like 
face, her deep blue eyes, swimming with the tears 
of mirth, her milk-white teeth, of which a good 
many were visible, though the rather wide mouth, 
to do it justice, could contract itself at pleasure 
into the sweetest rose-bud you ever saw, her royal 
wealth of hair, about nine-tenths of which had 
escaped from the coarse kerchief supposed to bind 
it, then her lithe and yet (as you turf fellows phrase 
it) ‘ furnished’ figure, these—ah, well,” concluded 
Augustus, ‘‘the wiseacre that announced man- 
traps beside that copse was not such a booby, 
after all.” 

“Here we are, opposite my club. Come in 
and taste our sherry,” said I. ‘* You must fin- 
ish the story of the disguised princess before we 
part.” 

‘* The sequel is even of stronger interest,” re- 
plied Mr. Meadfoot, ‘‘as the sultana remarked 
when not altogether certain that she would be 
allowed to live to finish it. Humph! This sher- 
ry is sound, Her health, bless her!” 

**Amen. Whose ?” 

“Alice's. Patience ; I wish to omit no par- 
ticulars. I left my shepherdess speechless with 
laughter. My approach did not check her mer- 
riment. 

*** Well, that were a queer start as ever I see,’ 
she gasped, wiping her beautiful eyes with the cor- 
ner of a very coarse apron. ‘To see his boot- 
heels a-poppin’ through the hedge. Oh my! oh 
my!’ (Another peal of laughter. ) 

*** My dear girl,’ I remonstrated. 

***T say, come, none o’ that,’ retorted the maid- 
en, growing suddenly serious, with even a slight 
frown appearing on her smooth brow. ‘ Dear girl 
ain’t my name.’ 

*** What is your name?’ 

***Hen or Hem, as the case may be.’ (A de- 
mure courtesy. ) 

** * May I, at least, be allowed to ask where you 
live?’ I inquired, piqued, but interested. 5 

** “Ho yes, sure,’ replied my Perdita. ‘I ’angs 
out, as Tom Turbary says, at Uncle Grumball's, 
down yeer.’ And she pointed backward with her 
thumb toward a hovel in the distance. 

*** Your excellent uncle resides in that—edi- 
fice ?’ I exclaimed. 

** No, he don’t reside in the cow-h'us. Farm's 
ahind the copse. But, deary me, whatever shall 
we do about the milk?’ (touching the prostrate 
pail with her bare white foot. Though not small, 
it might have served for a sculptor’s model). 
‘Oh, Sir, ‘twas all along of you coming so sudden 
upon Damson, which never see a gent in shiny 
boots afore.’ 

***Do all the pretty feet in this neighborhood 
go bare?’ I ventured te ask. 








‘¢ There ain't none but mine,’ she said, simply ; 
and pressing one of them down into the spongy 
green surface of the meadow, she brought it up 
white and pure as the milk that had just been 
shed there. ‘ Well, I must walk my chalks, as 
Tom Turbary says,’ continued my sylvan goddess 
with a sigh. 

“**Who the d——, I mean, who is this Tur- 
bary, whose choice expressions you seem to relish 
so highly ?” 

‘*'The damsel drew up her lithe form. 

***Tom Turbary is him which keeps company 
with me—leastways, wants to’ (blessed qualifica- 
tion!), ‘and wouldn’t never see me carrying all 
these things— pails, and stool, an’ all — without 
saying, ‘‘ Let me help ‘ee,”’ remarked Perdita, 
with a quick side-glance of her blue eye. 

‘***My darling child! I—I beg pardon.’ I 
was shocked at my own remissness. I hastily 
added: ‘In Mr. Turbary’s, no doubt, unavoida- 
ble absence, and in his language, let me help ’ee.’ 

‘¢¢ That's you,’ said Perdita, briskly. 

‘*T hardly thought it was me as I trudged 
along, carrying the pails, which the damsel im- 
periously confided to me, instead of the stool, 
which I should have preferred. 

‘*** You have many a pleasant walk with Mr. 
—Turbary, I suppose—eh ?’ I inquired. 

‘*¢Hah! A many. Specially nuttin’ time,’ 
was the reply. 

*** And he is very agreeable ?’ 

‘¢ «Talks o’ turmots, and such like.’ 

** ¢ Clever, is he ?’ 

** “Understands beastesses. Knowsa good cow 
when he sis her,’ replied the nymph, carelessly. 

“* The range of Mr. ‘Turbary’s abilities was cer- 
tainly not alarming. I fel) into a momentary 
reverie, from which I was aroused by the clinking 
of one of my cans against a gate-post. 

““*Woa! Steady there!’ said my lovely guide, 
as if addressing a horse. ‘We can't atford to 
lose any more milk to-day. Farm’s just round the 
next corner. Ha! ha! ha! If Tom could see 
me being helped by a swell, as he calls it!’ 

‘* * Swell as I am, I can collapse at pleasure, as 
you have seen,’ said I, quietly lifting the wooden 
yoke from my shoulders, and placing the half- 
filled cans in safety on the ground. ‘ And now, 
before we part, won't you tell me your name ?’ 

** * Alice Shortcake, sure.’ 

‘* «Shake hands, Alice, dear Alice.’ 

**She put her hand frankly in mine. It was 
singularly small and soft, and out of harmony, I 
felt, with the girl's condition in life. 

** “What makes your hands so white ?’ I asked, 
half angrily. 

‘*She snatched it quickly back. 

*¢ ¢T’m sure I don’t know at all,’ she said, rue- 
fully rubbing it hard with the other. ‘I s'pose 
it’s the milk. _ But,’ brightening up, ‘ they're bet- 
ter in winter. ~ I has chilblains awful.’ 

*** Alice, dear, I am very much obliged to 
Damson. She has given me a very happy half 
hour. I am sorry it is over.’ 

“**So am I,’ said Perdita, very sofily, and 
without raising her eyes, 

** *Good-by, dear.’ 

** € Good-by.’ 

‘* «But I must see your eyes.’ 

** * Well, there !" 

‘*They flashed up bluely, and fell again, not, 
however, before I had detected a crystal drop on 
each lower lid, awaiting orders. A sudden im- 
pulse seized me. 

*** Alice, darling, do you love—that is, intend 
to marry—this Tom Turbary ?’ 

‘***T hate 'm—in that way,’ said the girl, with 
almost savage earnestness, which left no doubt of 
her sincerity. 

*** And will you be his wife ?’ 

** *Not if I knows it, as T—~T—Tom—’ 

** But, in speaking, she burst into a passion of 


rs. 

** “Now, Alice dear, one question more. Shall 
I go on my way ?” 

**No answer. Lids down, cheeks crimson, 
slight heave of the fair bosom. 

***To you wish me to stay ?’ 

** ©Can't say—but what—I doos,’ was the half- 
whispered reply. 

***T almost wish you couldn't,’ I thought. 
But if the grammar was loose, the sense was per- 
fect. ‘Alice, dear, do you know what I am 
thinking of ?’ 

*** Damson,’ coquettishly. 

*** Do you know what I desire most in the 
world? To marry Alice Shortcake.’ 

*¢ *Oh law?’ 

*** Even so, my darling. Marriagelaw. What 
say you?” 

* Alice looked up with eyes laughing through 
tears. 

***To think that you should ’a been afcerd o’ 
Damson, (Oh, them boot-heels!) Why, you're 
the boldest gentleman I ever did heer tell on. 
You doesn’t know me from Haddam.’ 

“* «That we are both descended from that stock 
is enough for me,’ I said. ‘Ignorance, Alice, 
is the misfortune I am seeking to remedy. Help 
me. Do you like me, Alice ?’ 

*** Very much indeed,’ said my candid shep- 
herdess. 

“**Is my being a gentle—that is, as Mr. Tur- 
bary would call it, a swell, very much against 
me ?” 

** *Likes 'n, rather’n not.’ 

***'Then you will be my wife ?” 

*** No I woan't,’ was the reply.‘ Leastways, 
not now.’ 

“** When, Alice ?” 

*** Listen,’ said the girl, raising her blue eyes 
at last, and fixing them steadily on mine. ‘ Don’t 
ye come aneer me, nor write to me, nor even think 
of me, if you can help it, for three months. Then, 
if you still remember Alice Shortcake, I won't 
say but you'll find her where you seen her first, 
in the meadow by the copse, a-milking Cowslip 
(which is quieter than Damson), about sunset. 
Go now, Sir, if you please. That's your road, 
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alongside the hedge, past the pound where t 
donkey is—and—(well—God bless 'ee, anyway 
—here’s mine. oe 

“The white feet went twinkling down the road 
I was alone. ‘ 

“Well, Jack, I-have little more to adq ™ 
that's significant. As luck would have jt. | found 
in the incumbent of the adjoining parish my o); 
college friend, Hyndman. He introduce, me 
to the curate of Spuddington, who was wel) a. 
quainted with the respectable old Grumballs bee 
knew the bright creature who had, from a ch, id 
been the light of their house, as she was hae 
aid and the solace of their declining years, Ajio. 
had been sought in marriage by every ec... 
clod within a radius of ten miles; nay. ¢ 
remote market-town of Ditchingford hiad gers 
its suitor. Allin vain. Mr. Thomas Turbary’s 
chances had indeed been spoken of as fair. fy: 
the opinion was found to originate with }imsojr 
and to be devoid of any more foundation tha; 
that old Mr. Grumball had, for some time 
him (Mr. Turbary) a ‘little matter of mone 

** Jack, you know what I have always J 
Simplicity and truth for me. I am wearied 
the artificiality of what is ironically termed ‘ « 
society,’ its polished hypocrisies, its gilded mean. 
ness, its immeasurable falsehood, its smiling ho+o 
What if you sometimes lose in refinement? Y,, 
are royally repaid in truth. Leave your educated 
sweets, your delicate human exotics, for thos 
who prize such fribble. The hardy, honest way. 
side flower for me. . 

**Sir, I returned to Spuddington-the- Less, 
On that day three months, at set of sun, my 
shiny boots reflected his parting glow as they 
rounded the copse, and marched, without flinch. 
ing, straight upon a group of cows, tly 
awaiting the attentions of the whitest-fingered 
milkmaid that ever jingled can. 

‘**T forbear to describe the meeting. Enough 
that, in three short weeks, which seemed as 1 
years, I married Alice Shortcake, my friend 
Hyndman officiating, and my ex-rival, ‘Tom Tur- 
bary (resplendent in a bottle-green coat) enact- 
ing the part of best rman. 

** What happened to my darling during those 
three months I can not say. In grace and pro- 
priety of manner she might have lived in a circle 
of duchesses! My only terroris that she should 
become too refined. Except in little faults of 
grammar, and occasional expressions of the Tur- 
barian school—which I correct jocosely—Alice is 
perfect, Sir—perfect. As I said before, I am the 
happiest fellow extant. Come down to our cgt 
at Hammersmith, and see. The honey-moor 
is not over, but you are an old friend. Thanks; 
no more sherry. Hi there, hansom! Hammer- 
smith.” 
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II. 

The next day but one, I visited the married 
turtles. Meadfoot was alone, in the front gar- 
den. 

‘* She has run in for a moment,” he said, “hut 
will be down directly. A little nervous, you see, 
at first, in society that she— Do you know sie 
asked me twice at breakfast how she should be- 
have! I was a little impatient the second time, 
and answered: ‘Exactly as is most natural to 
you, Alice. I wish my friend to see and know 
precisely whom I have married, without artifice 
or affectation of any kind.’ Here she comes! 

Mrs. Meadfoot came tripping along the path, 
holding out both her pretty hands. She was in 
appearance all—and more than all—her husband 
had depicted her., But her first words startled 
me a little: 

“* Well, Jack, how’s yourself?” 

““My dear! my dear!” said Augustus, rather 
hastily, ‘‘ Mr. Milford is only ‘ Jack’ to his male 
friends! And, inasmuch as he can not be ar ¥ 
body but himself, « little less stress, my darling, 
on the personal pronoun.” 

The pretty lips pouted for a moment, then 
parted, a sunny smile revealing the whitest tect 
imaginable. a 

“© How tired you must be!” Alice continues. 
“* Especially if you stumped it all this way. 

** Ahem !” said Meadfoot. ; 

‘* My dear ?” said Alice, opening her innocent 
blue eyes. a 

‘*Nature, darling, made man a walking, not 
a stumping, animal.” ; 

“Qh, I'm so sorry!” said the beautifu 
ure, corrected ; ‘‘I done as I was bid.” 

“I trust, my love, that you will never | ov" 
any body, What you may do is another gram- 
matical question altogether,” replied her hust a L, 

Alice looked a little puzzled ; but a to} ee 
ing started on which she conversed with per 0 
ease and propriety, both- recovered their ." 
nimity, and Meadfoot was evidently delight rey 
the impression his little wife was making ghee 

“Well,” he remarked, presently, ee 
leave you two together for a few minutes, “"" 
I dispatch my letters.” And with a glance 
once tender and cautionary, he went mto ° 
house. aaisall 

Mrs. Meadfoot continued the conversit'’s 
and, without the slightest effort or dis} lay, 
tively astonished me with her intelligence * 
mental culture. In a few minutes we “ er od 
moned in to lunch, and here again all wen ee 
ingly until Alice, as if suddenly —— ose 
duties as hostess, asked me if 1 would De. © 
some more ‘‘ swizzle.” 

“ My love!” ejaculated Auge 
ed. ‘*Swizzle!’ You seem to have . 
some most extraordinary conversational £* 
my friend. Bitter beer, if you please. 
beer.” ss aon* 

**Oh, now, Augustus, dear, you fo fal 
pleaded Alice's sweet full voice, her . 
on eToid you, darling? Told you to be 

rr 

‘‘No, no, dear. Natural. *! y 
most natural,’ you said. So I tried to 
the words I used when I was natural, an 
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yned a bit, And oh! I couldn’t think of any 
“et” Another sob. ; 

Well, well, my love,” said Meadfoot, laugh- 
. -teartily; ‘* Milford, having now learned your 
ie val gilts, may prefer the acquired, But, oh 
nat °"Good Heaven! it is that woman!” 
Soa ntinued, rising hastily, much disturbed, as a 
coroneted carriage, drawn by magnificent bays, 
drew up at the gate. 

Alice, blushing like a very rose, seemed to par- 

take of her husband's aunoyance, and, either 
from a sign from him, or from an impulse of her 
own, yanished from the room. 
“Jt is my aunt- godmother, the dowager 
Countess ot Haughtington,” Meadfoot explained ; 
“the proudest woman on earth, and the only vis- 
jtor I dread. She heard of my marriage, was 
furious, and now honors us with this early visit, 
otient to wound my poor little rustic wife 
with her refined sareasms, or crush her with her 
haughty condescension. Excuse me, Jack ; I 
hall not be long. She shall have no lunch, if 
che stops a fortnight,” added Augustus, spiteful- 
ly, as he left the room. 

‘The countess (he afterward told me) met him 
with the sweet but rather diabolical smile well 
known to her enemies—and these were not a few 
—as meaning mischief. She had, moreover, a 
cordial manner of extending her arms, which for- 
cibly recalled that famous instrument of execu- 
tion which, using the same gesture, folded the 
nal to a bosom richly set with spikes five 











crimi 
inches long. 
How shall I plead for pardon ?” demanded 
the kind lady, sweetly. ‘* Dearest Augustus! 
My jealousy lest any one should welcome my 
lovely niece before me compelled me to forestall 
permission. I am positively wretched till 1 hold 
her in my arms,” 
“Your misery, my dear aunt,” said Meadfoot, 
quietly, ** shall last no longer than your niece re- 
quires to take off her cooking-apron, smooth her 
lair, and practice the courtesy with which she, 
no doubt, intends to meet your ladyship’s conde- 
scension,” 
“You are jesting, I suppose,” said Lady 
Haughtington, ‘* But, in any case, why this 
preparation? True elegance and refinement are, 
independent of such aids.” 
‘* My wife was a dairy-maid and farm-servant,” 
said Augustus, slowly, looking his aunt in the 
fuee. ** And your ladyship knows it.” 
The countess colored slightly, and if, as as- 
serted, people do sometimes ‘* look daggers,” the 
point of a very sharp one glistened for a second in 
her eye. But she sheathed it instantly. War 
was not her game. 
‘* My boy, I do know it,” she replied, in a tone 
of condolence that was not entirely hypocritical. 
“Well, I will not say that I rejoiced. The no- 
blest blood of England can not see itself suddenly 
allied to the poorest without repugnance. But 
there! it is a fact accomplished. And now,” she 
added, with a bewitching frankness that would 
have deceived any but the fore-armed, ‘‘ I have a 
petition, Will you grant it ?” 
‘Tam too sensible of your friendship, my dear 
aunt, to refuse any thing you are likely to ask,” 
replied that humbug Augustus. 
* Accord me, then, the pleasant duty of intro- 
ducing this wild rose of yours into those circles 
where her fresh, uncultivated loveliness, her natu- 
ral grace and sweet simplicity, will place her at 
once among the most admired.” 
“In other words,” said Meadfoot, calmly, 
“take possession of my wife while yet unaltered 
in her rustic thoughts and ways, and, in revenge 
for the connection I have given you, make her, 
through her supposed vulgarity, her ignorance, 
her awkward demeanor and dowdy attire, the 
laughing-stock of every acquaintance of your 
ladyship—and I fear they are many—whose self- 
ish souls can batten on such food. Calm your- 
elf, if you please, Lady Haughtington. I do 
wut repeat your own incautious words, reported 
tome by one on whose word I can rely. Quickly 
as you have found us, my dear aunt, your kindly 
purpose has, you see, been beforehand with you.” 
Lady Haughtington rose up, white with rage. 
“You are right, Sir,” she hissed through her 
setteeth, ‘* That was my purpose. Do youim- 
age that any thing less could have induced me 
tocross that threshold? ‘That any thing but hate 
—unmitigated hate and biting revenge—could 
‘empted me to look upon the vacuous vis- 
. of this dairy wench, this farm drudge, this 
barefoo ed beggar- girl, whom you — King Co- 
I etua the Second—have plucked from the ditch 
make your wife? You miserable fool, fave- 
Well! T have done with you.” 
“W ill you not see my wife, Lady Haughting- 

* asked Meadfoot. ‘* In the society of which 
yship is the most distinguished ornament 
courtesy, I think, suggests—” 

. I will not see her, My carriage, Sir.” 

‘But she is here,” said her nephew, as Alice, 
“imply but tastefully dressed, tripped into the 
m with the grace of a princess. Augustus 
Jsht he had never seen her look so fair. 
ue countess, watching at the window for her 

', did not deign to move, 




















“epping forward, Meadfoot took his wife's 
op id drew her toward the window. 

My wite, Lady Haughtington, expects your 
‘He countess turned like a tigress brought to 


= W lat passionate words the high-bred lady 
‘st Tave permitted herself to utter can only be 
thised, for, as her flashing eyes fell upon Alice, 
‘tury died away. Her whole aspect changed. 









ad 1 J 
“ush of anger gave way to a deadly pallor, 
: whole Stately figure quivered for an in- 
a a8 it about to fall. 
 Who—what—is this? Rosa!” she gasped 
». Jity. "The lips remained open, as if far- 
met utterance failed, 
My name is Alice.” 


PP ce too; eyes, lips, hair! Child, your 
“icrsuame? Speak! What was she called 7” 








“I never knew her,” said Alice; “but”— 
taking a locket miniature from her bosom—‘‘ here 
7 her likeness, and here, at the back, two letters, 

x. 


**Rosa Vavasour!” murmured the countess, 
with deep emotion. ‘‘It is the finger of Heav- 
en. I need not ask you how they knew this to 
be your mother’s face. Are you not her living 
image ?” 

‘“*You knew her, aunt?” asked Meadfoot, ea- 
gerly. 

**Knew her! She was my sister: that Aunt 
Rosa whose name and memory have been so 
banished from our tongues and hearts that it is 
little wonder you have forgotten such a being 
ever had existence. She was the very jewel 
of our hearts, but she made a mean and secret 
marriage, and we cast her off. They died in pov- 
erty, unnoticed, unforgiven, and their one child— 
we knew that one had been born to them—was 
adopted by some compassionate neighbor in the 
sequestered village in which they had resided un- 
der a borrowed name. We never sought the or- 
phan, rejoicing, in our pride, that she should be 
thus, as it were, cut off from ourline. But, Au- 
gustus, Providence has rebuked and overruled 
our selfish ends, You have been directed to the 
orphan’s home. You have married your cousin. 
Forgive me, both of you,” concluded the count- 
ess, shedding, for once in a way, genuine tears, 
as she folded Alice in her arms. ‘‘I lament my 
pride and passion. Henceforth, my children, 
give me what love you can, as I, in all sincerity, 
offer you mine.” 

Among the presentations at a drawing-room 
that occurred shortly after the interview above 
described I noticed, ‘*The Honorable Mrs. 
Meadfoot, on her marriage, by her aunt, the 
Countess of Haughtington.” 








FRANCE UNDER THE INVADER. 


A Frencu member of the International So- 
ciety for the Relief of the Wounded, who made 
the campaign of the Loire with the army of 
General Chanzy, gives the following sad and 
touching pictures of the desolations caused by 
the war: 

The drain on all the resources of the country 
caused by the influx of such vast numbers of 
men, and the individual acts of brutality com- 
mitted, formed a grievous addition to the suffer- 
ings of the people. The large requisitions soon 
exhausted every province visited by the armies, 
although the cantonments wee carefully select- 
ed, and the number of men quartered in each 
place was always in approximate proportion to 
its size and resources. ‘The wonderful organiza- 
tion of the German commissariat, and the reg- 
ularity with which supplies were forwarded, 
averted the famine which would otherwise have 
been inevitable. Yet none but an eye-witness 
can understand what a scourge the presence of 
the immense armies of our day is to a country. 

The people of Marchenoir, St. Léonard, and 
Oucques, and those living on the road between 
Beaugency and Vendome, may be truly said not 
to have had a moment's repose from the 10th to 
the 3lst of December. The whole night through 
they were on the gué vive, being not unfrequent- 
ly obliged to turn out of their beds in order to 
make room for the enemy, and set out in the 
snow and rain in search of shelter in some shed 
or stable. Their houses were overrun day and 
night by soldiers, who passed their days in eat- 
ing, drinking, and making a noise, arid often 
ended by ransacking every hole and corner, and 
carrying off whatever they could lay hands on. 
I saw women and old men who during this time 
had been driven mad through sheer fright, and 
I know that others died from the hardships they 
had had to endure. At the commencement of 
the campaign plundering was comparatively a 
rare offense, and was even punished with some 
severity, but latterly it became quite habitual, 
and the officers did not venture to attempt to 
stop it. The men used to sell their spoils to the 
sutlers who followed the army, and the possibil- 
ity of always realizing a little sum in this way 
accounts for the curious articles they occasion- 
ally took. A metronome, for instance, which 
had been stolen at Orleans, was left behind at 
Ouzouer by a soldier, 

Peasants who attempted to protect their prop- 


erty from depredation generally met with ill: 


usage, for the Germans are rough by nature, and 
even women and children did not always escape 
blows at their hands; but it would be false to 
say that violence and theft were the rule. A 
hundred thousand pillagers among a million of 
men are enough to account for the greatest out- 
rages. The behavior of the Germans differed 
very widely according to the district they came 
from, and depended also a good deal on the ex- 
ample set them by their officers. For while the 
Third Army Corps imitated the savage violence 
of Prince Frederick Charles and his staff, and 
while the Mecklenburgers and the Pomeranians 
stole plate and even women’s clothing from the 
houses of Oucques, and stopped men in the 
street to take the very shoes from their feet, the 
Ninth Army Corps imitated the gentleness, 
courtesy, and dignity of General Von Munstein’s 
staff, and fifty thousand Rhinelanders, Hanove- 
rians, and Saxons passed through Ouzouer-le- 
Marché without doing more devastation than 
our own army would have done. The Pomera- 
nians, Poles, Silesians, East Prussians, and Ba- 
varians were the most cruel, and any one falling 
into their hands, particularly those of the Bava- 
rians, was almost certain to be roughly treated. 
I speak from experience, for I saw some of their 
doings at Raucourt, in the Ardennes. Many who 
were originally good and gentle became coarse 
and rapacious by the force of sheer ignorance. 
They seemed to take a sort of stupid pleasure in 
destroying and breaking, and were so undisci- 
plined that their officers, who ave more humane 
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than the Prussians, possessed little authority 
over them. On the other hand, I willingly tes- 
tify to the consideration with which the soldiers 
of Brandenburg, Saxony, Hanover, and the 
Rhenish provinces behaved to the people. ‘The 
Saxons especially were remarkable for their hu- 
manity. I was told by some wounded French- 
men, after the battle of Privat, that the Saxons, 
with whom they had just been fighting, on see- 
ing them fall, ran up and raised them from the 
ground, and embraced them with tears in their 
eyes; and there were Saxons wounded at the 
battle of Sedan who said to me: ‘‘ At last we 
are disabled, and shall be sent back to Germany 
without seeing more of these horrors, Thank 
God, we have not fired a single shot; yet we 
have not intentionally shunned danger, though 
we have not to reproach ourselves with any fel- 
low-creature’s death.” 

The most remarkable feature of the campaign 
was the respect paid by the Germans to women ; 
and this is a national virtue, and one to which in 
a great measure the Germanic race owes its 
power. Individual outrages may have been per- 
petrated, but not one came under my notice in 
the long course of my seven months’ experience, 
neither did I hear one testified to as a positive 
fact. Every where, on the contrary, I saw wom- 
en treated with true respect, in a manner that 
astonished the French soldiers, who, on several 
occasions remarked to me, ‘* We should have be- 
haved rather differently if we had been in their 
place.” As for the children, from the first day 
they were fast friends with the Germans. If 
there was nothing to eat in a house, and com- 
plaints were made ‘‘& cause des enfants,” the 
whole family was sure to be supplied with food. 
The soldiers played with the children, went 
about with them, and got them to give them 
lessons in French; and more than once the 
presence of children in a house was sufficient to 
convert the enemies into friends. They would 
begin to talk of their own children, showing on 
their fingers how they had ‘‘ one, two, three,” 
and ‘‘so big,” showing with their hand how tall 
each was. Religious feeling and patriotism often 
went hand in hand with this family-love. On 
the banks of the Loire they still fought in im- 
agination “ fiir Deutschland’s Vertheidigung,” 
and almost every man bore the motto ‘* Mit Gott, 
fiir Konig und Vaterland” in his heart as well as 
on his helmet. On the other hand, there was a 
good deal of superstition mingled with their re- 
ligion. A great many of them, for instance, 
carried about a strange, uncouth prayer, which 
they believed to have fallen from heaven in the 
seventeenth century, and which was considered a 
protection against both the enemies’ balls and the 
bite of mad dogs. It must be owned that there 
were not a few who contrived to reconcile violence 
and pillage with their devotion ; but I met num- 
bers whose piety, naive as it seemed, was never- 
theless truly noble and sincere. On one occa- 
sion the Roman Catholic chaplain of the ambu- 
lance gave a consecrated medal to a wounded 
German. When he left, the man said to the 
surgeon, ‘‘ Your chaplain is very kind, but the 
medal is not of much use to me; I had two al- 
ready, and they did not prevent me from getting 
my leg broken. But,” he added, holding up a 
New Testament I had given him the day before, 
‘* this has helped me to pass some happy hours.” 
There was not one that entered our ambulance 
but asked for a Testament, and read it devoutly 
every morning. I was well aware of the high 
level to which instruction had reached in Ger- 
many, but I had no notion before this campaign 
to what an extraordinary extent the national in- 
telligence had been developed by the universal 
spread of instruction. For instance, almost all 
the soldiers had pocket-books, in which they 
made notes on the campaign. ‘They could not 
only read, but were fond of reading, and every 
one could write. The clearness and vigor of 
their understanding were a continual source of 
surprise, and made it a real pleasure to talk to 
them; while the fullness and accuracy which 
characterized any information that they gave me 
showed in the most convincing manner how 
deep down in the social strata the critical spirit, 
which is the glory of German science, has pene- 
trated. In describing a battle they would al- 
ways draw a clear distinction between what they 
knew from their own personal experience or 
on reliable authority, and what they had gather- 
ed from mere hearsay. ‘They were just in their 
appreciation of the French, and always ready to 
recognize any real superiority either in their 
tactics or method of fighting, and in their cour- 
age. All which convinces me that in many 
respects it is not too much to say that, compar- 
ing the two sides, the Germans were like men 
fighting with children. In the ambulance their 


‘opposite qualities showed themselves in the stron- 


gest light. Vices which were developed on the 
battle-field disappeared on the bed of suffering, 
and the noble side of human nature came to view. 
Above all we were struck by the warm grati- 
tude the Germans expressed for the care they re- 
ceived, and the unfailing patience with which they 
endured suffering. The only two Uhlans whom 
we nursed were the best fellows in the world. 
Whether previous depredations had left them no 
unsatisfied wants I do not know ; but I do know 
that they would accept no money from us at part- 
ing, and even insisted on returning the slippers 
which I had lent them from the ambulance stores. 
Our wounded all ended by becoming our true 
friends, and hardly a man left us without shed- 
ding tears. ‘The energy and resignation display- 
ed by our patients, with very rare exceptions, 
were quite remarkable, and greatly facilitated the 
task of nursing them. An instance or two of 


this I can not forbear relating. 

At Coulmiers I found a young lieutenant of 
the Bavarian artillery with his thigh-bone frac- 
tured by a ball.. He was lying on the ground 
when I found him, quite still and motionless, with 
his head resting on his arm, and without uttering 











asound. ‘Are you in pain?” Tasked. ‘*‘Yes, 
very great.” ‘* Would you like to be moved ?’ 
** Do as you will; I am in your power; it is for 
you to decide.” I moved him with some diffi- 
culty, and placed him ona carriage. A French 
colonel, with the most perfect courtesy, handed 
him his sword, which he had forgotten ; the lieu- 
tenant raised himself, and thanked him with a 
smile. Throughout the whole of that tedious 
and trying journey he endured terrible agony, 
but not a word escaped his lips; and during the 
three months he remained under my care I never 
heard him utter a single complaint, Wehad a 
Bavarian soldier who was even more seriously 
wounded, his right leg having been shattered, 
and the left thigh-bone completely fractured close 
to the hip—both injuries apparently mortal. 
After the bones had been set, and the wounds 
dressed for the first time, he shook us cordially 
by the hand, and said, ‘* Try to save me, for I am 
an onlyson.” ‘This brave fellow passed a whole 
month without sleep, and bore inconceivable 
sufferings without ever complaining. ‘Though 
originally a big, robust man, his sufferings reduced 
him to a mere skeleton ; in the end, however, his 
brave spirit gained the victory, and he recovered. 

And yet this man of iron constitution had 
within him an almost feminine sensibility and 
tenderness ; he could never speak of his country 
or his family without tears, nor see one of us go 
away without similar emotion. On Christmas- 
eve he said to me, ** What day of the month is 
it?” ‘*The 24th.” ‘* How many there are who 
will not spend Christmas at home!” he replied, 
the great tears running down his cheeks. One 
of our surgeons witnessed another striking in- 
stance of the same power of resignation. 

On the evening of the battle of Coulmiers he 
said to a young wounded officer whom he found 
lying in one of the rooms, ‘*‘ Where are you 
wounded?” ‘It’s useless to ask; my wound is 
mortal; it is here,” he added, pointing to his 
stomach, ‘The surgeon examined and dressed 
it, trying at the same time to re-assure- him, 
though his condition was quite hopeless. A 
priest who was present asked the young man if 
he were a Roman Catholic? ‘* No.” Our sur- 
geon then found a Protestant chaplain, and 
brought him to his side. ‘‘I told you I was not 
a Roman Catholic,” said the young offer, ‘** but 
I am not a Protestant either; I have lived till 
now without religion, and so [ shall die;” and 
he turned to the wall without betraying in a sin- 
gle muscle of his face the horrible moral and 
physical sufferings he must have been enduring. 
He said, if I remember right, that he was the 
son of a Bavarian embassador in Paris, 


COUNT RUMFORD. 


Ir is sometimes sarcastically said that the 
world knows nothing of its greatest men; but 
the truth of the saying is not unfrequently illus- 
trated in sober fact. Who, among the majority 
of ordinary folk, has ever heard of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count of Rumford? And it would 
be ditficult—nay, impossible—to mention any 
philosopher, statesman, and philanthropist, all in 
one, of whom so little is known. ‘The great 
characteristic of Rumford is that, while he was a 
philosopher, he was eminently a practical phi- 
losopher. Rumford did not write merely spec- 
ulative essays, or simply propound abstruse the- 
ories. He was, above all others, the philosophér 
of common things. He made the feeding, cloth- 
ing, warming, and sheltering of mankind scienges 
in themselves. ‘The comprehensiveness of his 
grasp was amazing. In looking over the list of 
the subjects of his essays and researches we range 
from the ‘* Force of fired Gunpowder,” ** Naval 
Signals,” or the ‘‘ Harmony of Colors,” to the 
** Philosophy of Cooking” and the ‘‘ Preparation 
of cheap Soups, Indian Puddings, Macaroni, Po- 
tato Salads,” etc. At one time we find him dis- 
cussing, as learnedly as the Astronomer Royal, 
the movements of the molecules of a heated fluid, 
and the chemical properties of light ; at another, 
the pleasure of eating and drinking, and the 
means that may be employed for increasing it. 
Rumford was commissioned by the Elector of 
Bavaria to reorganize the Bavarian army. He 
studied the philosophy of cookery, and made ex- 
periments on the nourishing qualities of different 
kinds of food, with a view to feeding the men as 
well and as economically as possible. He deter- 
mined the best material for the soldier's cloth- 
ing; and, to this end, he first considered the 
function of clothing, and found that in winter it 
should resist the escape of the animal heat to the 
cooler atmosphere, and thus maintain the body 
at the temperature required. For this purpose 
a non-conductor—or, at least, a bad conductor— 
of heat is required, ‘The relative conducting 
power of different clothing materials being in 
his time unknown, he constructed a theoretical 
so|dier in the shape of a thermometer, which he 
could clothe with the materials he wished to test, 
and in this manner he obtained the results, 
Benjamin ‘Thompson began life in extreme pov- 
erty—was a poor teacher in a colonial village 
school ; yet, step by step, he rose to such honor 
and distinction that, when the Elector of Bavaria 
was forced to fly from Munich, the temporary 
sovereignty was handed over, with plenary pow- 
ers, to Count Rumford, and he wielded his an- 
thority with complete success. He practically 
solved great social problems, which now, after a 
lapse of over seventy years, are puzzling the 
brains of modern wiseacres. He abolished men- 
dicity from a country where beggars absolutely 
swarmed. He succeeded in making the rogues 
and vagabonds of Bavaria pay all the expenses 
of their food, clothing, and lodging, and leave a 
handsome balance over and above. He provided 
for the poor without poor-rates. He was, in 
short, a great statesman, a practical soldier, a 
skillful mechanic and engineer, a successful phi- 


lanthropist, and a real philosopher. 
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MEMORIES OF DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 


ROBERT 


SOUTHEY. 


By 8. C. HALL. 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF SOUTHEY. 


fs =~ T was not my happy destiny to 


know much of Ropert Sourney— 
the man of all the men of letters of my 
time I most revere; yet it is something 
to have conversed and corresponded with 

> iat truly great man—a lofty poet, a 
sound teacher, a thorough Christian, who, if he 
never wrote a line that ‘* dying he might wish to 
blot,” certainly never penned a sentence that was 
not intended todo good. Hewas not a Christian 
in theory only; he practiced all the virtues incui- 
cated by the precepts and example of his Divine 
Master; and the less assured believer may refer 
to him as one of the many great intellectual lights 
who had faith in the Divinity of the Saviour, and 
in the Gospel as a direct gift from God. Who 
shall say how much, in the perilous time of preva- 
lent infidelity in which he lived, he dispelled 
doubts and destroyed skepticism, by exhibiting a 
man who had read and thought extensively and 
deeply, seeking for truth in every occult as well 
as open source—who was not a missionary by 
profession, nor a teacher of whom instruction was 
demanded as a duty—declaring implicit belief in 
Christianity, and thus confirming and strengthen- 
ing thinkers and reasoners comparatively weak in 
faith ? 

[ desire to do justice to the memory of this il- 
lustrious man, chiefly because he was a man of 
letters by profession: it was his pride so to pro- 
claim himself. There is ‘‘a craft,” of which he 
is the chief ({ have the honor to be a humble 
member of it), which numbers many thousands, 
who derive honorable independence solely from 
literary labor ; ‘* whose ways,” to borrow a sen- 
tence from Southey, ‘* are as broad as the Queen's 
high-road, but whose means lie in an inkstand.” 
It can not fail to cheer and encourage all such to 
consider the career of Robert Southey ; so useful 
to every class that came under his influence ; at 
once so high and so humble ; so honorable, so in- 
dependent, so pure; so brave, yet so conciliating; 
so prudent, yet so generous ; so careful of all home 
duties ; so truly the idol of a houseaold; so just 
in all his dealings with fellow-men; so rational 
in the expenditure of time ; so lavisii iu distribu- 
ting good in thought, word, and deed; so true 


o 








| paths of peace ; but he 





to man, and so faithful to 
God! 

The family of Southey 
was originally—as far back 
as the poet could trace its 
history—settled at Welling- 
ton. in Somersetshire, where 
their ‘* heads” appear to have 
been small farmers or sub- 
stantial yeomen. His father 
was a linen-draper at Bris- 
tol, where the poet was born 
on the 12th August, 1774. 
The house is still standing 
in Wine Street: I have en- 
gravedit. It has not under- 
gone much alteration, ex- 
cept that what was formerly 
one house is now divided into 
two. 

Chiefly by the help of a 
maternal uncle, the Rev. 
Herbert Hill, Southey was 
sent, in 1788, to Westmin- 
ster School; and in 1792 was 
entered at Balliol College, 
Oxford. His boy-teaching 
had been obtained at Cors- 
ton, near Bristol. In 1793 
he visited the school ‘‘ when 
it had ceased to be one,” and 
that visit induced a poem, 
entitled ‘‘The Retrospect,” 
which shows, however much 
he may have wandered from 
the right road to happiness, 
the seed of goodness was 
fructifying in his soul. It is 
dated 1794, and addressed 
to ** Edith,” his after wife. 
These are the concluding 
lines: 

“My path is ary and straight, that light is given, 

Onward in faith, and leave the rest to Heaven.” 


In 1836, accompanied by his son Cuthbert, 
Southey visited his old haunts in Bristol, and was 
entertained by Joseph Cottle, who had published 
his ‘* Joan of Arc” in 1793. He had forgotten 
nothing—not even a by-way!—in the city of his 
birth. Let us imagine 
his feelings, so long aft- 
er the battle had been 
fought and the victory 
won, and when, by 
universal accord, he 
was recognized among 
the foremost men of 
his age and country. 
Sixty-two years had 
passed since his birth, 
and nearly fifty since 
he had gone out into 
the world to find the 
road to fame. He wasa 
way-worn, though not | 
a way-wearied, man, 
for life had been pleas- 
ant to him, and he had 
trodden mostly in the 


had a long career of 
struggles passed, obsta- 
cles encountered, and 
difficulties overcome, to 
look back upon, as he 
stood before that trades- 
man’s house in Wine 
Street, and walked 
among his fellow-citi- 
zens, few of whom knew the glory he conferred 
upon their city, and the intellectual wealth he had 
acquired—to lavish it on mankind. Probably, in 
that great capital of commerce, he would have 
excited more homage if he had been a prosperous 
sugar-baker; but if that thought had come to 
him, which we venture to say it did not, it would 
not have kept away the God-given happiness with 
which he reviewed his past, or have lessened his 
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gratitude for the mercy that had kept him active 
in His service for nearly halfa century of life. He 
visited the school-house where he had been taught 
fifty-five years ago. Fifty-five years ago! His 
teachers, no doubt, had gone home long before, 
and we are not told that there were any to greet 
him, in the streets or in the houses of magnani- 
mous Bristol! But we are free in fancy to pic- 
ture the venerable white-headed man wearing his 
crown of glory, conscious of his triumphs, and 
going back, _ 

with the pride that God 
sanctions and approves 
—into the long past. 

He was, in @ man- 
ner, compelled to 
leave Westminster, his 
‘*crime” being that he 
had written ‘‘a sar- 
castic attack upon cor- 
poral punishment,” at 
which the self-accused 
head-master took mor- 
tal offense; and on 
that ground he was 
refused admission to 
Christ - church, which 
thus lost the glory that 
would have clung to it 
for all time — confer- 
ring it on Balliol. 

In 1791, while at col- 
lege, having made the 
acquaintance of Cole- 
ridge, they entered into 
the Utopian scheme of 
“ Pantisocracy,” agree- 
ing to become emi- 
grants to the New 
World; ‘‘to purchase 
land by common con- 
tributions, to be culti- 
vated by their com- 
mon labor’—and so 
forth. However much 
of thoughtless folly 
there was in the proj- 
ect, it certainly orig- 
inated in benevolence ; 
and that it met the 
earnest advocacy of 
Southey is only evi- 
dence of large and gen- 


| uine love of his kind. 
| Fortunately it was abandoned, mainly by the 
| wise advice of good Joseph Cottle, the first pub- 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


lisher of Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, 
to whose volume of ‘‘ Recollections” I have re- 
ferred in writing of Coleridge. By him ‘‘ Joan 
of Arc” was published in 1793. 

Southey was married 
to Edith Fricker on the 
14th November, 1795, 
at Redcliff Church, 
Bristol ; her sister hav- 
ing been wedded to the 
poet Coleridge. It was 
a marriage of pure af- 
fection, without a world- 

\ ly thought, scarcely 
\ with a worldly hope; 
and it endured unbrok- 
en and undiminished 
through a varied and 
trying lifetime of forty- 

| two years. 

| In 1801 Coleridge 

/ was residing at Greta 

/ Hall, close to Keswick, 
/ in Cumberland ; he de- 
/ _ seribed to Southey the 
attractions of the local- 
ity: ‘‘A fairer scene 
you have not seen in 
all your wanderings” 
(Southey had but re- 
cently returned from 
Portugal); and to that 
house, in 1805, Southey 
removed. There he 
dwelt all the remainder of his days; and in the 
neighboring church-yard of Crosthwaite he is 
buried. 

There were a few friends in the neighborhood 
—many far off, with whom to correspond—with 
beautiful scenery, the wonderful works of God in 
rich abundance all about him, and a library full 
of the books he loved—all his own! ‘ 

In 1813, by the death of Pye, the Laureate- 
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ship became vacant, and the appointment y 

conferred upon Southey, having been. wen 
previously offered to, and declined by, \ 4), 
Scott ; and, for the first time, the office, ac 


of conferring dignity, received it from the he — 
Southey’s successors have been Wordswor:}, and 


Tennyson. 
It is needless to give, even in outline, a history 


of the full life of Southey: its main faer ane 


well known ; yet some notes I may offey ;, pref 
. wt ait DICT. 
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THE FALL OF LODORE. 








acipg my slight personal Memory of t 
and good man. His first work, the drama 

** Wat Tyler,” written when he was a mere youth, 
haunted by visions of imaginary freedom, has 
been, for more than half a century, a subject of 
irrational censure ; and because he repented hit 
of the evil, he has been branded as a traitor and 
renegade by men who were utterly incapable of 
comprehending the change that time and seasor 
—and surely it is not too much to say Pro 
—had wrought in the mind and heart ofthe poe 








To call Southey a renegade is tantamount to call 
ing the Apostle Paul an apostate. 
Byron had ‘‘a sort of insane and rabid ha- 


tred” of Southey ; but the Laureate was an over- 
match for the chief ‘‘of the Satanic school 
He “sent a stone from his sling that smote the 
Goliath in the forehead.” When in 1817, in the 
House of Commons, William Smith, of Nor- 
wich, branded ‘‘ Wat Tyler” as ‘* the mo li 
tious book that ever was written,” and its : 
as a ‘‘renegado,” Southey addressed to h 
letter, explaining that the obnoxious poem he 
been written twenty-three years previously t 
1817; that a copy of it had been surreptitious}; 
obtained, and made public by some skulking 
scoundrel, who had found a bookseller to issue 
it without the writer's knowledge, for the avowed 
purpose of insulting him, and with the hope o! 
doing him injury; that it was ‘‘a boyish com- 
position,” ‘‘ full of errors,” and ‘* mischievous, 
written under the influence of opinions long since 
outgrown and repeatedly disclaimed ; that the 
writer had claimed the book only that it migut 
be suppressed. ; 
The “reply” to William Smith was scathing 
it is, perhaps, as grand a ‘‘defense® as the ©! 
glish language can supply—stern, fierce, and 
perately bitter, yet manly, dignified, and . 
oughly true. There was self-gratulation, Dut 
no self-glorification, in his.reference to “Wa 
Tyler:” ‘‘Happy are they who have no wore 
sins of their youth to rise up in judgment against 
them”—and when he says of himself, **Hle has 


not ceased to love liberty with all his heart, with 
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GRETA HALL, THE DWELLING OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


all his soul, and with all his strength.” It was 
with a pride not only justifiable, but holy, that 
in this famous letter he said, in future biogra- 
phies of him it will be recorded that ‘* he lived 
in the bosom of his family, in absolute retire- 
ment: that in all his writings there breathed the 
same abhorrence of oppression and immorality, 
the same spirit of devotion, and the same ardent 


wishes for the amelioration of mankind ;...... 
that in an age of personality he abstained from 
satire. ”* 


His biographers may say much more than that. 
Although there is abundant evidence of his sac- 
rifices to serve or comfort young aspirants for 
fame, to draw upward and onward struggling 
men of letters who needed help, there is not a tit- 
tle of proof—there could not be, for it does not 
exist--of his ever having written a line to dis- 
courage deserving. [In a letter to Bernard Bar- 
ton, Southey, referring to his connection with the 
Quarterly Review, makes note of ‘the abuse 
and calumny he had to endure for opinions he 
did not hold and articles he had not written.”] 
Now that every review he ever wrote is known, 
they may be read to obtain only conviction that 
he was generous as well as just, merciful as well 
as wise, whenever a work came under his hands 
as a reviewer. ‘* As a writer” (I quote from 
Coleridge, who knew him so well) ‘** he has uni- 
formly made his talents subservient to the best 
interests of humanity, of public virtue, and do- 
mestic piety. His cause has ever been the cause 
of pure religion and of liberty, of national inde- 
pendence and national illumination.” 

These are, among others, the subjects on which 
he wrote—advocating religion, virtue, the cause 
of humanity, and the natural rights of man— 
at a time when envenomed slander was brawl- 
ing to ‘‘ery him down” as a Tory, a government 
hack, and a hired enemy of freedom : 

The diffusion of cheap literature of a healthy 
and harmless kind; the importance of a whole- 
some training for children in large towns; the 
wisdom of encouraging female emigration under 
a well-organized system ; a better order of hospi- 
tal nurses; the establishment of savings-banks 
throughout the country ; the abolition of flogging 





ening the hours of labor of children in factories ; 
the policy of discontinuing interments in crowded 


cultivating waste lands ; proposals for increasing 
facilities for educating the people ;* the wise hu- 
manity of Magdalen institutions; against a Puri- 


tanical observance of the Sabbath ; advocating ju- | 


dicious alterations in the Liturgy. 

In short, there is hardly a theme of rational 
reform of which he was not the zealous and elo- 
quent advocate. 

These lines were written by Southey, in the 
year 1813, long after he had become, by God's 
mercy, ‘‘a renegade :” 


“Train up thy children, England, in the ways 
Of righteousness, and feed them with the bread 


— 


| cities and towns; the employment of paupers in | 


! 


ezer Elliott, saying, ‘‘Go on, and you will pros- 
| per.” The footman, ‘ honest John Jones,” and 
| the milkmaid, Mary Colling, were not too hum- 
| ble or insignificant for his helping praise. Both 
| had that which Peers coveted at his hand in vain 
| —laudatory reviews in the Quarterly Review ; and 
of the poems of each he was the “editor,” to the 
profit as wellas honor of both. When he dipped 
| his pen in gall—for, as he somewhere says, he 
| was not in the habit of diluting his ink—it was 
| to assail those he considered equally the foes of 

God and man. The impetus may be found in 


hinds of 4 feather flack tayeter) 
That vxde he of foccke faze, 
And Uonec jou may jo Veer SD ec act 4 « fealkar 
hih wae 7 he hoya by mn Pe 64 fe. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF SOUTHEY’S HANDWRITING. 


Of wholesome doctrine. Where hast thou thy mines 
But in their industry? 
Thy bulwarks where, but in their breasts? 
Thy might but in their arms? 
Shall net their numbers, therefore, be thy wealth, 
‘hy strength, thy power, thy safety, and thy pride? 
Oh, grief, then, grief and shame, 
If in this flourishing land 


| 


There should be dwellings where the new-born babe | 


Doth bring into its parent's soul no joy, 
Where squalid povert 
Receives it at its birth, 
And on her withered knees 
Gives it the scanty fuod of discontent.” 


It was Southey who edited the first collect- 
ed edition of the poems of Chatterton ( ublished 
1802), by which the sister and niece of the un- 





CROSTHWAITE CHURCH. 


i one . . 7 

m Ge army and navy; extensive alterations in 
“0 game laws ; arguments for greatly diminish- 
"the punishment of death; regulations for less- 


a _ indulged, at times, in mild and gentle satire, 
ae - = festering wound. In Mrs. Hall's Album 
poche oy : ie followine. Imust premise that the auto- 
phs of Joseph Bonaparte and Daniel O'Connell 
“Sip arengh age." On the same page are 
~ oe of Amelia Opie and Maria Edgeworth. 
E 8 of a feather flock together, 
And ide the opposite page, 
mee you may gather I’m not of a feather 
l some of the birds in this cage. 
Ronert Souruey, 22d October, 1836." 
afterward Charles Dick : 
edly meee arles Dickens, good-humor- 
i Ay ferring to Southey’s change of opinion, wrote 


following immediately under Southey’s lines, the 


Some years 


“Now if I don’t make 
The completest mistake 
That ver put man in a rage, 
uals ae << two weathers 
as mou his feathers, 
And left them in some other cage. 
* Boz.” 





happy boy obtained £300, that “rescued them 
from great poverty.” It was he, too, who, when 
reviewers were hard upon Henry Kirke White, 
reached out a hand to him struggling amidst 
troubled waters, editing his poems, and conse- 
crating his memory after his death. For Her- 
bert Knowles, who had written a poem ‘‘ brimful 
of power and of promise,” he ‘‘ wanted to raise 
(and did raise) £30 a year,” of which ‘‘ he would 
himself give £10,” to send him as a sizar to Ox- 
ford. Like unhappy White, however, who died 
while “life was in its prime,” Knowles enjoyed 
the aid but a short time: ‘the lamp was con- 
sumed by the fire that burned in it.” So far 
back as 1809 he wrote encouragement to Eben- 





* “] want to show how much moral and intellectu- 
al improvement is within the reach of those who are 
made more our inferiors than there is any necessity 
that they should be; to show that ae have minds to 
be enlarged and feelings to be gratified, as well as 
souls to be saved.” 


the following passage from one of his ‘‘ Letters 
concerning Lord Byron :” 


“The publication of a lascivious book is one of the 
worst offenses that can be committed against the well- 
being of society. It is asin to the consequences of 
which no limits can be assigned; and those conse- 
quences no after-repentance in the writer can counter- 
act. Whatever remorse of conscience he may feel 
when his hour comes (and come it must) will be of no 
avail. The poignancy of a death-bed repentance can 
not cancel one copy of the thousands that are sent 
abroad; and so long as it continues to be read, so 
long is he the pander of posterity, and so long is he 
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THE FRIARS’ WALK. 
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indebted for the rich and abundant legacy he be- 
queathed to posterity. ‘* Every day, every hour, 
had its allotted employment,” his son tells us; 
and he himscir describes the even tenor of his 
way from early morn till night. He was ‘by 
profession a man of letters ;” and though he found 
ample leisure for home duties, for the domestic 
charities that dignify and sweeten life, he had 
none for what is usually called pleasure. He 
dared not be idle; for continual and arduous la- 
bor only could bring to that home the comforts 
and small luxuries there were so many to share; 
not alone of his own immediate family, but of 
near and dear relatives, whose dependence was 
chiefly, in some cases solely, upon the fruits of 
his toil. 

‘** My notions of competence,” lie writes, ‘* do 
not exceed £300 a year.” Earlier than that, in 
1808, we find him rejoicing that ‘‘the £200 a 
year which is necessary for my expenditure is 
within my reach.” In that year, writing to Cot- 
tle, he says: “‘The very money with which I 
bought my wedding-ring and paid my marriage 
fees was supplied by you;” and he adds, ‘* There 
lives not the man upon earth whom | remember 
with more gratitude or more affection.” 

The income he derived from his post of Poet 
Laureate he devoted to effect an insurance on his 
life. Indeed, at no period of his career was his 
income so large as that of a first-class banker's 
clerk ; yet he was often described as ‘**yich,” and 
once, at least, as ‘rolling in riches unworthily 
obtained.”* He was a spendthrift only in books 
—the tools without which he could do no work : 
among them he lived. De Quincey calls his li- 
brary ‘‘ his wife ;” it was, at all events, there his 
time was spent. ‘‘ They are on actual service,” 
he writes. They were books, not for show, but 











for use; acquired by degrees, as his means ena- 
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THE GRAVE OF SOUTHEY. 


heaping up guilt upon his soul in perpetual accumnu- 
lation.” 


Yes, a very large portion of his busy, active, 
and hard-working life was devoted to the cause 
of benevolence—the whole of it to the advance- 
ment of his kind in knowledge, virtue, loyalty, 
and piety. It was indeed a hard-working life ; 
yet so regular, so methodic, so “‘ systematized, 
that when one reviews his habits, one ceases 
to wonder at the quantity of labor he “ got 
through.”* 

It was to this regularity the world is mainly 


* Some idea of his early industry in verse-making 
may be formed from the fact that, in 1793, he burned 
ten thousand verses, preserved about the same number, 
and put aside fifteen thousand as “‘ worthless,” exclud- 
ing letters, many of which were written in rhyme. 
“Time has been when Ihave written fifty, eighty, one 
hundred lines before breakfast, and I remember to 
have composed twelve hundred (many of them the 
best I ever did produce) in a week."—Southey, in a let- 





ter to Montgomery. 





bled him to procure them: gradually they multi- 
plied until they numbered 14,000 volumes. With 
them he dwelt, ‘‘ living in the past,” and ‘‘ con- 
versing with the dead.” In one of his Colloquies 
he gives a few interesting notes as to the sources 
from which some of them came: from monaster- 
ies and colleges that had been ransacked, inany ; 


* From a letter (inedited) to Miss Seward, I quote 
the following passage: ‘“‘ Your estimate of the valne 
of my copyrights moved me to a dolefulsmile. I sold 
the copyright of ‘Joan of Arc’ for fifty guineas and 
~ copies. I sold the edition of ‘Thalaba’ for £115, 
and the edition hangs on hand. The fate of ‘Madoc’ 
pen know. No bookseller would give me £500, nor 

alf the sum, for the best poem which it is in my pow- 
er to produce. Constable would not even make me 
an offer for ‘ K ’ when, in return to his overture 
(which proved to to his Review), I asked him, 
through Scott, what he would give for it. It is only 
Scott who can get his thousands. He has got the 
goose. My swan’s eggs are not golden ones. Now 
that looks like a sarcasm, and it belies me in looking 
80. 
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from the old book-stalls, where he haunted, oth- 
ers; while some were the welcome gifts of cher- 
ished friends. Again they have been dispersed ; 
but they had done their work. ‘* Wherever they 
go,” he writes, ‘‘there is not one among them 
that will ever be more comfortably lodged, or 
more highly prized by its possessor.” Yes, they 
had done their work; the proof is this: he pub- 
lished nearly one hundred volumes, original and 
edited, and upward of two hundred articles con- 
tributed to the Quarterly and other reviews. He 
had, as one of his friends writes, *‘ enjoyment in 
all books whatsoever that were not morally taint- 
ed or absolutely barren.” He read with amazing 
rapidity, and saw at a glance over a page where 
was the grain and where the chaff. 

** Here,” he exclaims, ‘‘ I possess those gather- 
ed treasures of time, the harvest of so many gen- 
erations, laid up in my garners; and when I go 
to the windows, there is the lake, and there the 
circle of the mountains, and the illimitable sky !” 

The pure and lofty—nay, the *‘ holy” character 
of Southey may be judged from his works; but 
if other testimony be needed, there is ample—not 
alone from frieads, but from foes. ‘** In all the 
relations and charities of private life,” writes Haz- 
litt, who was in many ways his adversary, ‘* he 
is correct, exemplary, generous, just.” William 
Howitt—who by no means takes a generous view 
of his works, their motives, and their uses—de- 
poses to his ** many virtues and the peculiar amia- 
bility of his domestic life.” Lamb, after his un- 
meaning quarre! with him, is made happy by the 
tenderness with which the high-souled Laure- 
ate sought reconciliation; the essayist writing, 
‘Think of me as ofa dog that went mad and bit 
you.” ‘The political bias of Thackeray was the 
opposite to that of Souvhey ; yet this is the testi- 
mony of the author of ‘*‘The Four Georges” to 
the Poet Laureate of George IV.: *‘ An English 
worthy ; doing his duty for fifty noble years of 
labor; day by day storing up learning; day by 
day working for scant wages; most charitable 
out of his small means; bravely faithful to the 
ealling he had chosen; refusing to turn from his 
path for popular praise or prince’s favor. I hope 
his life wili not be forgotten, for it is sublime in 
its simplicity, its energy, its honor, its affection.” 

I otter no comments ‘on either the poetry or 
prose of Southey; I assume both to be sufficient- 
ly known to my readers, Indeed, generally in 
these ‘* Memories” [ adopt that plan. Others 
have shown, and others may yet show, the purity 
of his style. No author, living or dead, drank 
more exclusively from ‘* the pure well of English 
uridefiled,” and no student of ** English” can 
drink from a bettér source than the writings of 
Southey.* 

I may, however, quote this passage from a let- 
ter written to me by Walter Savage Landor : 

“Of late years the prose of Southey has been pre- 

ferred to his poetry. fr rarely happens that there is a 
preference without a disparagement. No poet in the 
present or the past century has written three such 
poems as ‘ Thalaba,’ ‘Kehama,' and ‘ Roderick.’ Oth- 
ers have more excelled in pELINgZaTING what they 
find before them in life, but none have given such 
oy of extraordinary power in creatine. He has 
een called diffuse, because there is a spaciousness 
and amplitude about his poetry, as if concentration 
was the highest quality of a writer. He lays all his 
thoughts before us, but they never rush forth tumult- 
uously. He excels in unity of design and congruity 
of character; and never did poet more adequately ex- 
press heroic fortitude and generous affection. He has 
not, however, limited his pen to grand Dan a of 
epic character. Among his shorter productions will 
be found some light and gracefal sketches, full of 
beauty and feeling, and not the less valuable because 
they invariably aim at promoting virtue.” 

That he had many and bitter foes is certain. 
No deubt they disturbed him much; but “the 
conscience void of offense” justified his repeated 
declaration that they took little from his peace 
and happiness, and affected him no more than a 
pebble could a stone wall. It is, I think, Cole- 
ridge who says, ‘* Future critics will have to record 
that quacks in education, quacks in politics, and 
quacks in criticism were his only enemies.” 

I quote his own lines : 

“We soon live down 
Evil or good report when undeserved.” 

The earliest testimony to his moral and intel- 
lectual worth is that of the publisher Coitle ; yet 
this of Coleridge may have been even earlier : 
**It is Southey’s almost unexampled felicity to 
possess the best gifts of talents and genius free 
from all their characteristic defects.” He deposes 
also to che poet’s matchless industry and perse- 
verance in his pursuits, and the worthiness and 
dignity of those pursuits; to the methodical ten- 
or of his daily labors, which might be envied 
even by the mere man of business ; the dignified 
simplicity of his manners; the spring and health- 
ful cheerfulness of his spirits. As ‘‘son, brother, 
husband, father, master, friend, he moves with 
firm, yet light steps, alike unostentatious and alike 
exemplary ;” and in one of his letters to Southey 
of a later date he writes, ‘‘God knows my heart. 
I am delighted to feel you as superior to me in 
genius as in virtue.” 

I might quote such testimonies in abundance, 
but another will suffice. It is that of one who 
knew him as intimately, and had studied him as 
closely, as his friend Coleridge—the poet Words- 
worth. ‘These lines, written after Southey’s death, 
are inscribed on his monument : 

“Whether he traced historic truth, with zeal 
For the State's guidance, or the Church's weal, 


* in aMS. note of Letitia Landon concerning Southey 
I find this remark: “ There is something in Southey's 





peuius that always gives me an idea of the Alhambra. 
There is the grand proportion and the fantastic orna- 
ment. The setting of his verses is like a rich ara- 


besque ; it is fretted gold. The Oriental magnificence 
of his longer ms—such as ‘ Thalaba'—is singularly 
Coutrasted with the quaint simplicity of his minor 
poems. They vive the idea of innocent yet intelligent 
colidren, yet almost startle you with the depth of 
de th tt a simple truth may convey.” Some 

of his“ style,” it was “ proper words in prop- 





aus Lamb writes to Southey: “The antiquarian 
spirit strong in you, and gracefully blending even with 
the relizions, may have been sown in you among thoxe 
wrecks of splendid mortality"—the dim aisles and 
cluisters of the old abbey at Westminster, | 





Or Fancy, disciplined hy seatiem art, 

Informed his pen, or wisdom of the heart, | 

Or judgment sanctioned in the Patriot's mind 

By reverence for the rights of all mankind, 

ide were his aims, yet in no human breast 

Could private feelings meet for holier rest.” 

I may add, perhaps, that of one other dear 
friend pt et ieao-te author of ‘* Philip 
Van Artevelde :” 

“That heart, the simplest, gentlest, kindliest, best, 
Where truth and manly tenderness are met, 
With faith and heavenward hope, the suns that 

never set.” 

The earliest description of his person is that 
of his friend, the Bristol publisher, Cottle. The 
youth, as he pictures him, was ‘‘tall, dignified ; an 
eye piercing; a countenance full of genius, kind- 
liness, and innocence; possessing great suavity 
of manners.”"* His height was five feet eleven 
inches. ‘*His forehead was very broad ; his 
complexion rather dark ; the eyebrows large and 
arched; the eye well shaped and dark brown ; 
the mouth somewhat prominent, muscular, and 
very variously expressive ; the chin small in pro- 
portion to the upper features of the face.” So 
writes his son, who adds that ‘* many thought 
him a handsomer man in age than in youth, 3 
when his hair had become white, continuing 
abundant, and flowing in thick curls over his 
brow. Byron, who saw him but twice—once at 
Holland House and once at one of Rogers's 
breakfasts—said, ‘‘'To have that man’s head and 
shoulders, I would almost have written his sap- 
phics.” That was in 1813, when Southey was 
in his prime. Hazlitt thus pictures him: 
“Southey, as I remember him, had a hectic 
flush upon his cheek, a roving fire in his eye, & 
falcon glance, a look at once aspiring and deject- 
ed.” Other authors write of him in similar 
terms—all describing him as of refined yet man- 
ly beauty of person.t 

To his habits I have made some reference. 
Cottle says of him when a youth, ‘‘ His regular 
habits scarcely rendered it a virtue in him never 
to fail in an engagement.” ‘Thus wrote De 
Quincey long afterward; ‘*So p-udently regular 
was Southey in all his habits, that all letters 
were answered in the evening of the day that 
brought them.” ‘* Study,” Hazlitt says, ‘‘ serves 
him for business, exercise, recreation.” Not quite 
so, for he was a good walker, “‘ walking twenty 
miles at a stretch.” It was thus he made ac- 
quaintance not only with the mountains and 
lakes, but with the hills, and dales, and crags, 
and streams of the wild district in which he 
dwelt. He did not often, as Wordsworth did, 
sound their praises in verse, but he had as full a 
capacity for enjoying the beauties of nature—the 
more so because he ever looked from nature up 
to nature’s God. 

His manner seemed to me to be peculiarly gen- 
tle. William Hazlitt has complained that ‘ there 
was an air of condescension in his civility.” To 
him, perhaps, there was, for he neither respected 
the writer nor liked the man; but De Quincey 
also writes, ‘* There was an air of reserve and 
distance about him—the reserve of a lofty, self- 
respecting mind—perhaps a little too freezing, in 
his treatment of all persons who were not among 
the corps of his ancient fireside friends.” But 
he adds, ‘‘ For honor the most delicate, for in- 
tegrity the firmest, and for generosity within the 
limits of prudence, Southey can not well have a 
superior.” He writes also ‘‘ of his health so reg- 
ular, and cheerfulness so uniformly serene ;” and 
adds that ‘‘ his golden equanimity was bound up 
in a threefold chain—in a conscience clear of of- 
fense, in the recurring enjoyments from his hon- 
orable industry, and in the gratification of his 
parental atfections.” 

Southey was ‘‘constitutionally cheerful, and 
therefore hopeful.” In a letter to James Mont- 
gomery he thus writes: ‘*Oh that I could im- 
part to you a portion of that animal cheerfulness 
which I would not exchange for the richest earth- 
ly inheritance! For me, when those whom I love 
cause me no sad anxiety, the sky-lark on a sum- 
mer morni:.g is not more joyous than I am; and 
if I had wings on my shoulders, I should be up 
with him in the sunshine caroling for pure joy.” 

“A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight.” 

His religion was practical. In his calm soli- 
tnde, amidst a quiet and contented peasantry, few 
cases of grief and misery came in his way, and he 
was ever too busy a man to seek them; but there 
were many pensioners on his small income; some 
who had rights, others who had none. This is 
one of his very few references to the subject: 
“It is my fate to have more claimants upon me 





* There is a portrait of Southey engraved in Cot- 
tle’s ‘* Reminiscences,” picturing him with lon hair, 
“curling beautifully”"—the hair which he declined to 
submit to the shears and powder of the barber at Ox- 
ford, to the barber's intense disgust. 

t In Sym rambling epistle, in rhyme, to Allan 
Cunningham, and published by Allan in the Anniver- 
sary, of which he was the editor, Southey treats of the 
various portraits that had been painted of him. Of 
most of them he complained— 

“They 

Who put one’s name, for public sale, beneath 

A set of features slanderously unlike, 

Are our worst libelers.” 
He showed to Allan such an array of “ villainons vis- 
ages "as would suffice to make him, in “ mere shame,” 
take up an alias, and forswear himself. First was “a 
dainty gentleman,” with sleepy eyes, half closed, 
‘saucy and sentimental ;” next, “a jovial landlord,” 
whose cheeks had been engrained by many a pipe of 
Porto's vintage; next, a leaden-visaged specimen of 
one in the evangelical line; next, one sent from Ger- 
many by the Brothers Schumann ; he wished them no 
worse misfortune for their recompense 

“Than to fall in with such a cut-throat face 
In the Black Forest of the Odenwald.” 


| He owned “Sir Smug,” and recognized the likeness 


when “at the looking-glass” he stood “with razor- 
weaponed hand ;" but next saw himself so pictured as 
if on trial at the Old Bailey, when 
“That he is guilty 
No judge or jury could have half a doubt.” 
Notwithstanding, however, these “complaints,” he 
was often “ well and truly” painted. The best por- 
trait of him, probably, is that by Lawrence, which has 
= often engraved, und of which my wvod-cut is a 
py. 





than usually fall to the share of a man who has 
a family of his own.” Only once in his life was 
he able to say he had a year’s sufficient income 
‘in advance.” Yet he writes, ‘‘On the whole, 
few men have had more reason to be thankful for 
blessings enjoyed.” 

Although he said of himself, 


“ in the which are I live, 

And thoee which are to one ay sure reward 

give,” 

anticipated honors were not the only ones he en- 
joyed, albeit he was so wise as uniformly to de- 
cline the political and social distinctions that 
were offered him. In 1826, during his absence 
in Holland, he was elected member for the bor- 
ough of Downton by the influence of Lord Rad- 
nor; that honor he declined, as consistent nei- 
ther with his circumstances, inclinations, habits, 
nor pursuits in life. Moreover, the return was 
null, inasmuch as he held a ion of £200 
a year ‘during pleasure,” and was without a 
‘‘ qualification.” The latter objection would 
have been removed by a subscription of admirers 
and friends to purchase for him the requisite 
‘‘estate;” but other objections retained their 
force. Robert Southey, therefore, continued to 
be ‘‘ Robert Lackland,” and a new writ was 
moved for. 

In 1835 (the letter is dated February 1) Sir 
Robert Peel communicated to Southey thus: ‘I 
have advised the king to adorn the distinction of 
baronetage with a name the most eminent in lit- 
erature, and which has claims to respect and hon- 
or that literature alone can never confer.” And 
in a second letter Sir Robert alludes to the emi- 
nentservices he had rendered not only to literature, 
but to the higher interests of virtue and religion. 

That honor Southey also declined, having, how- 
ever, first communicated with his son, and found 
the opinions and feelings of that son in entire 
harmony with his own. ‘I am writing,” he 
said, ‘* for a livelihood, and a livelihood is all I 
have gained.” Incessant work ‘‘ enabled him to 
live respectably, nothing more :” ‘‘ without his 
pension,” he says, ‘‘ it would not have done even 
that.” 

Walter Scott, in a letter to Southey, entreats 
him to take warning and not overwork himself. 
How frequeatly is this counsel given, where only 
daily toil produces daily bread! Few worked 
harder than Scott, and none harder than Southey. 
To Southey, however, mental labor was an abso- 
lute necessity ; a year of illness such as most men 
have to suffer during life would have inevitably 
brought that which most of all things terrified 
him—debt. Of course he ‘‘ overworked” him- 
self; of course we all do, whose incomes are pre- 
carious, determined not only by the fancy of the 
public, but by a score of circumstances, on any 
one of which depends life—the life of the ‘* man 
of letters by profession.” The caution, ‘*‘ Do not 
overwork yourself,” to such men is something 
like the prescription of port-wine daily to an arti- 
san whose wages are twenty shillings a week. 

The prime minister, however, had the happi- 
ness to augment his pension to £500 a year. 
That independence came somewhat late; it was 
the sunshine when the day was closing in, but it 
dispelled the clouds that otherwise would have 
darkened its decline. He had passed his sixtieth 
year, having known but one great sorrow—the loss 
of his darling son, Herbert : 

“In whose life I lived, in whom I saw 

My better part transmitted and improved.” 

The ‘common lot” had been his, but troubles 
were now gathering with age. In 1834 his be- 
loved wife was placed in a lunatic asylum, in the 
vain hope that her restoration might be surer 
there than at home. It had pleased God to visit 
him with the ‘‘ severest of all domestic afflictions, 
those alone excepted into which guilt enters,” 
He seldom afterward quitted the retirement in 
which he lived at Greta Hall. 

In November, 1837, his wife, Edith Southey, 
died. It was, as he writes to his old friend Cot- 
tle, ‘a change from life to death, from death to 
life.” ‘* While she was with me I did not feel 
the weight of years; my heart continued young, 
and my spirits retained their youthful buoyancy.” 
““We have been married two-and-forty years, 
and a more affectionate and devoted wife no man 
was ever blessed with.” ‘‘ After two-and-forty 
years of marriage, no infant was ever more void 
of offense toward God and man. I never knew 
her to do an unkind act, nor say an unkind 
word.” His wife was his “‘ note-taker ;” her pen 
had been his ever-ready help before her daugh- 
ters grew up to aid him. She made extracts for 
him; and therefore he writes, in a letter after 
her death, ‘‘She will continue to be my help- 
mate as long as I live, and retain my senses.”* 

Two years afterward, when his threshold rare- 
ly echoed familiar footsteps, when his children 
and friends had gradually departed for homes on 
earth or homes in heaven, he resolved on marry- 
ing his very dear friend, Caroline Anne Bowles. 
They were married on the 5th of June, 1839, at 
Boldre Church, and he returned to Greta Hall 
with her in the August following.t 


will 





* It was at that time of trial he quoted a passage 
from “some old author:” ‘“ Remember, under any 
affliction, that Time is short, and that although your 
cross may be heavy, you have not far to bear it.” 

t “We have been acquainted more than twent 
years, and that acquaintance was matured into friend- 
ship at a time when no possibility that it might ever 
proceed farther could have been looked to on either 
a. I am in my sixty-fifth year, Caroline Bowles in 

er fifty-second year. “I shail have for my constant 
companion one who will render my fireside cheerful, 
and save me from that forlorn feelin z against which 
even my spirits, buoyant as they are 
might not always have been able to bear me up.” 
Southey, so long ago as the 2ist February, 1829, pref- 
aced his poem of * All for Love” with a tender ad- 
dress, that is now, perhaps, worth reprinting ; 

“TO CAROLINE BOWLES. 
“Could I look forward to a distant day, 

With hope of building some elaborate lay, 

Then would I wait till worthier strains of mine 

Might have inscribed thy name, O Caroline ? 

For I would, while my voice is heard on 

tness to thy genius and thy worth, 


y constitution, 





She came to his home when it was all by 
olate; when his vigor had declined ; oi 
could no more take the long walks that eee 
him health and strength; when his ming — 
clouded, and when his days could be but { ies 
when he was indeed ‘ shaken at the root.” iy 

I knew Caroline Bowles before she became the 
wife of Southey. She had long passed the mid 
dle age, was not handsome, though with a = 


gracious countenance: ; 


SI 

was worthy to be the companion, the friend, i 
: — n sil as 
to his latter days ; but it is certain, from the | :. 
ous nature of her mind, that she led him ony ard 
toward the celestial city to which he was hasten. 


“*No sacrifice,” writes one of the friends of 
Caroline Bowles (in a contribution to the Aric. 
neeum), ‘‘ could have greater than the one 
she was induced to make. It can be placed be. 
yond all doubt that she was fully prepared for 
the distressing calamity which impended over 
both......She consented to unite herself to him, 
with a sure ag gee of the awful condition of 
mind to which he would shortly be reduced, from 
the purest motive that could actuate a woman ji, 
forming such a connection— namely, the faint 
hope that her devotedness might enable her, if 
not to avert the catastrophe, to acquire at least a 
legal title to minister to the sufferer’s comforts, 
and watch over the few sad years of existence 
that might remain to him.” 

That was indeed true heroism. Her high and 
holy purpose was accomplished, and we may be 
very sure she had her reward. 

I have preserved a letter from Caroline Bowles 
to Mrs. Hall, dated July 2, 1830, which contains 
passages that may illustrate her character ; 

“ At present the little energy restored by partial res- 
toration to health is all in requisition to answer claims 
of this ‘ work-a-day world’ which may not be put off 
till a more convenient season ; and then, I must con- 
fess, that when I can command my own time, and a 
pe of sunshine is vouchsafed to us, I am more rest- 

within walls than a squirrel in his cage, and gradve 
every moment not spent in the garden, or in a litrle 
open carriage, or on the back of a certain palfrey, Min- 
iken yclept, whose diminutive proportions would just 
fit him for a charger to Queen Mab, and who seems to 
have as much taste for scrambling with me over hill, 
dale, and common, as if he was still roaming his na- 
tive isle. Judge by this very wnealled-for history of 
— un-literary pursuits and rambling propensities 
whether I can not sympathize with your longing for 
green fields and babbling brooks...... I might well ex- 
pect to be forgotten, except by the few who love me for 
myself, and expect no return but of affection.”* 

The “‘enemy”—so Death is wrongfully called 
—was creeping toward him. ‘‘ His movements 
were slower; he was subject to frequent fits of 
absence ; there was an indecision in his manner 
and an unsteadiness in his step wholly unusual 
to him.” ‘* He sometimes lost his way even in 
familiar places ;” ‘‘in some of the last notes he 
wrote, the letters were formed like those of a 
child.” ‘* His mind,” writes one of his friends, 
‘*was beautiful even in its debility ;” the river 
was not turbulent as it joined the ocean. In 1540 
Wordsworth describes a visit to his old friend of 
half a century: ‘‘He did not recognize me till 
he was told. Then his eyes flashed for a moment 
with their former brightness, but he sank into 
the state in which I found him, patting with both 
hands his books affectionately like a child. 

In the malady of his departed wife he had 
learned what a woeful thing it is 


“When the poor flesh surviving doth cntomb 
The reasonable soul ;” 


and not long afterward he was doomed himself to 
feel that terrible affliction. 

It was a sad sight to see the aged and venerable 
man “shaken at the root,” “irritable as he had 
never been before,” “‘ losing his way in well-known 
places,” his form thin and shrunk, the fire gone 
from his eyes, or shining dimly as a light going 
out, and the bright intelligence fading from the 
still fine features ; growing worse and worse, with 
brief intervals of consciousness, during which, wit 
“‘ placid languor,” sometimes, apparently, torpor, 
he hopelessly and helplessly saw the shadow ap- 

roach ; still “‘mechanically” moving about his 
ks, taking down one and then another, look- 
ing upon them with relics of old love, and mourn- 
fully murmuring as he put them by, 
“Memory, memory, where art thou gone!” 


So passed the last three or four years of his life, 
giving the clearest proof that he could do nothing, 
because nothing was done. There had been no 
sudden shock, no bodily ailment ; the mind was 
simply worn out by the wear and tear of 
fifty years of labor, as‘ by profession a man © 
letters !” PRES 

On the 21st of March, 1843, he died, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, “‘in sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurrection.” said 

On the 23d of March, 1843, he was buried 1 
the church-yard of Crosthwaite, where his = 
Edith, four of his children, and several of pt 
household, relatives and friends, had been, or . se 
since been, laid. ‘The tombstone comtais ond 
names, the dates of their births and deaths “4 
more.t Here ‘‘ the dead speak, and give adm nl 

cies ion tee 

But we have been both taught to feel with 

How frail the tenure of existence here; 

What unforeseen calamities prevent, 

Alas! how oft, the best resolved intent; 

‘And, therefore, this poor volume I address 


i i eless + 
To thee, dear friend and eS os Sovrutt. 
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“ Keswick, Feb, 21, 1899.” ‘pawl 
* In 1852 Caroline Southey received oe of ener Hate 
sions—£200 a year—“in considers! nd in 1861 Miss 

29 r—" ol 

Kate Southey received a pension—£10 a yee 
account of the important services rendered by sk 
ther to English literature.” 
+ The family have all passed away from ’ 


1 nd these chu J snowne 
-— Seen, an thay will do forever, the re!) ir 


Southey, who was born at Greta Hall, d ust, 196%, 
Keswi of BOGUS ag? 
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cial ’ His funeral was private. Ex 
iving.” His ta - 

. papi A of his family, there were but 
- cage. ‘A white-headed man, older by 
2 yo than the departed, walked over the 
oh 0 that gloomy and stormy day, to offer 
~ tribute of affection on his grave ; it was the 
oe poet, William Wordsworth, who leaned 
je the arm of his son-in-law, Quillinan—a most 
om ble gentleman and true poet, who survived 
oaaet time his illustrious father-in-law. It 
oe told to me, by one who was present, o~ as 
the solemn words were uttered, Ashes hes as! -y 
just to dust,” a ray of unlooked-for sunshine — 
dealy fell upon the grave ; the rain ceased, t e 
wind lulled, and at the instant two small a 
cung from an adjacent tree. In a poem entitle 
“ The Funeral of Southey, written by Mr. Quil- 
Jinan, he notices this, which we may accept as a 
striking and most interesting fact : 

“ he driving rain, 

oe Se mourning train, 

Perched upon the trembling stem, 

They sung the Poet's requiem. 


Posthumous honors were accorded to the poet. 
There is a bust in the Poet's Corner of West- 
minster Abbey, and another in the cathedral of 
the city whose chiefest glory it is—or ought to be 
—that Bristol was his place of birth. 

«4 simple slab marks where his ashes lie 

sy the church ; while, from the sculptor’s art, 

Within the aisle his semblance meets the eye; 

The marble sleeper makes the stranger start. 


The monument in Crosthwaite Church is a fine 
and very beautiful achievement of sculptured art : 
a recumbent figure, in pure white marble, with- 
out a spot; and the sculptor, Lough, by a happy 
inspiration, has preserved, with singular fidelity, 
the features and expression of the poet,* as he 
describes him in placid and tranquil sleep. On 
the base are inscribed the lines by Wordsworth 
] have elsewhere quoted. ‘Two of his own might 
also be placed there: he 

“Teacheth in his songs 
The love of all things lovely, all things pure.” 


I have intimated that my personal memory of 
this great and good man, who was so **‘ lovely in 
his life,” is but limited. I knew him only in 
London, in 1830, when he was in the wane of life, 
yet not older than fifty-six ; even then he had 
been forty years, or very nearly so, an author— 
living “laborious days” from his youth upward. 
I met him more than once at the house of Allan 
Cunningham, whom he cordially greets in one of 
his poems— 

“ Allan, true child of Scotland, thou who art 
» So oft in spirit on thy native hills.” 


Though I can add nothing of worth to the por- 
trait I have given, I may recall him as he ap- 
peared tome, He was the very beau idéal of a 
poet—singularly impressive, tall, somewhat slight, 
slow in his movements, and very dignified in 
manner, with the eye of a hawk, and with sharp 
features and an aquiline nose, that carried the 
similitude somewhat farther. His forehead was 
broad and high, his eyebrows dark, his hair pro- 
fuse and long, rapidly approaching white. I can 
see vividly, even now, his graceful and winning 
smile. ‘To the commonest observer he was obvi- 
ously a man who had lived more with books than 
men, whose converse had chiefly been with ‘‘ the 
mighty minds of old,” whose ‘‘ days,” whose 
“thoughts,” whose ** hopes,” were, as he tells us 
they were, *‘ with the dead.” 

In the few and brief conversations I had with 
him, he impressed me—as, indeed, he did every 
person who was even for an hour in his company— 
with the conviction that he elevated the profession 
of letters not only by knowledge acquired and 
distributed, not alone by the wisdom of his career 
and the integrity of his life, but by manners un- 
assuming and unexacting, and by a condescend- 
ing gentleness of demeanor that, if not humility 
in the common sense of the term, arose out of 
generous consideration and large charity. 

_ Not long ago I made a pilgrimage to the house 
in which Southey lived, and to the grave in which 
he is buried. I had for my pleasant and profit- 
able companion [to his graceful pencil I am chief- 
ly indebted for the illustrations that accompany 
this Memory] the artist Jacob Thompson, who 
knew the poet, and knew also his neighbor. 
Wordsworth, : P 
Greta Hall, for nearly half a century his resi- 
dence—his “loophole of retreat”—stands on a 
slight elevation above the river Greta, and close 
to its confluence with the Derwent.t From a 
picturesque bridge—Greta Bridge—a view of the 
house is obtained, * It was originally two houses, 
converted by the poet into one. It consists of 
tty rooms, all small, except what was the poet’s 
library—hig library in chief, that is to say, for 
‘very apartment was lined with books. ‘ Books,” 
“nites Wordsworth, ‘* were his passion :” ** Books 
: ere his passion, as wandering was mine;” and, 
he adds, cireumstances might have made the one 
a monk, in whose monastery was a 
cian Waa sch ed 
Ing it is the chamber j i sed. al 
in whi to mber in which he died, or rather, 
oe his spirit was released from its earthly 
en. to companion the angels and pure 
Spirits who had gone before, and to be with the 
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fifty-four. Her aunt, Mi 
ore Mee one rs. Lovell (one of the three sis- 
on _ Coleridge and Mrs. Southey being the oth. 
readlee there but a few years previously, at the pa- 
pie oe of ninety-one, having been a widow sixty- 
eeare and ted | phe time a cherished inmate 
that of his dagghtee eam, ane, after his death, in 
=. I recorded that the commissi 
Pa ted was for a work in Caen stone; but anes 
ee. on vont on ¥4 son), “‘ with characteristic liberal- 
sacrifice it in white marble at a considerable 


t The river Derwent con 
nects the two lakes—Der- 
Wentwater and Bassenthwaite. The Greta tes the 


Jerwent, d 
lake (B, adeenthwaltey” they make their way into the 

















Master he had long served. He there, to borrow 
a line from his friend Coleridge, 


“Found life in death,” 


A garden surrounds the house ; there is a slop- 
ing lawn in front; and immediately facing the 
entrance are two ‘‘ narrow-leaved” maple-trees, 
— bythepoet. Let us hope that no thought- 
ess or heedless hand will ever remove them. Be- 
hind is a thick growth of shrubs and under-wood, 
leading down to an embrasure of the river ; along 
the bank is the Poet’s Walk, at the end of which 
was a seat beneath an elm-tree, where he often 
sat looking across the stream upon the ruins of 
an ancient friary (now a barn) and the mountains 
of old Skiddaw and Blencathra, 

In front of the house, however, the grandest 
view is obtained. It commands Derwentwater 
(the loveliest of all the English lakes: ‘‘I would 
not,” writes Southey, ‘‘ exchange Derwentwater 
for the Lake of Geneva”), on which look down 
the loftiest and the most picturesque of the mount- 
ains of Cumberland. From every one of the 
windows there is a glorious prospect. Within 
ken is the ‘‘ gorgeous confusion of Borrowdale, 
just revealing its sublime chaos through the nar- 
row vista of its gorge.” There is bleak Skiddaw, 
with ‘its fine black head,” that extorted a com- 
pliment even from London-loving Charles Lamb. 
There is Souter Fell, where ghosts have been seen 
in troops in the broad light of day. There is the 
Druids’ Temple, little more than a mile from Kes- 
wick, at the foot of Saddleback—old Blencathra 
—near the entrance to St. John’s Vale, the stones 
of which *‘ no person can count with a like result 
as to number.” There is Derwentwater, seen 
from so many points, with its traditions of the 
young lord who was ‘out in the fifteen,” and 
died on a scaffold on Tower Hill. You may as- 
cend the ‘* Lady’s Rake,” up which his lady fled 
fer shelter; and if you listen calmly, you may 
hear the distant fall of Lodore. From his win- 
dow he saw, as he wrote, not only Derwent, 
**that under the hills reposed,” but other views 
that were to him ‘‘ perpetual benedictions.” Thus 
he describes some of them : 


“"Twas 4 that sober hour when the light of day is 

receding, 

And from surrounding things the hues wherewith 
day has adorn’d them 

Fade like the hopes of youth till the beauty of 
youth is departed: 

Pensive, though not in thought, I stood at the win- 
dow beholding 

Mountain and lake and vale; the valley disrobed 
of its verdure ; 

Derwent retaining yet from eve a glassy reflection, 

Where his expanded breast, then still and smooth 
as a mirror, 

Under the woods reposed ; the hills that, calm and 


yg 

Lifted their heads into the silent sky, from far Gla- 
ramara, 

Bleacrag, and Maidenmawr, to Griesdale and west- 
ernmost Wythrop; > 

Dark and distinct they rose. The clouds had gath- 
ered above them 

High in the middle air huge purple pillowy masses, 

While in the west beyond was the last pale tint of 
the twilight, 

Green as the stream in the glen, whose pure and 
chrysolite waters 

Flow o*er a schistous bed, and serene as the age 
of the righteous. 

Earth was hush’d and still: all motion and sound 
were suspended ; 

Neither man was heard, bird, beast, nor hamming 
of insect— ‘ 

Only the voice of the Greta, heard only when all 
is in stillness.” 


I borrow a description of the adjacent scenery 
from my valued friend William Howitt’s excel- 
lent and interesting volumes— ‘‘ Homes and 
Haunts of the most Eminent British Poets :” 

“ The situation of Southey’s house, taking all into 
consideration, is exceeded by few in England. It is 
agreeably distant from the road and the little town, 
and stands in a fine open valley, surrounded by hills 
of the noblest and most diversified character. From 

our stand on the Greta Bridge, looking over the 

ouse, your eye falls on the group of mountains be- 
hind it. The lofty hill of Latrig lifts its steep green 
back, with its foe 4 plantations clothing one edge, and 
scattered in groups over the other. Stretching away 
to the left, rise the still loftier range and gaunt masses 
of Skiddaw, with its intervening dells and ravines, and 
summits often lost in their canopy of shadowy clouds. 
Between the feet of Skiddaw and Greta Bridge lie 
pleasant knolls and fields, with scattered villas and 
cottages and Crosthwaite Church. On yourright hand 
is the town, and behind it green, swelling fiel ain, 
and the more distant inclosing chain of hills. If you 
then turn your back on the house and view the scene 
which is presented from the house, you find yourself in 
the presence of the river, hurrying away toward the as- 
semblage of beautifully varied mountains which en- 
compass magnificently the Lake of Derwentwater.” 


Yes, Southey perhaps as fully as Wordsworth 
enjoyed the beautiful and glorious scenery of ‘‘ the 
English lakes.” ‘The one wrote much concerning 
them ; the other said little about them in verse ; 
but who can doubt that they influenced the mind, 
heart, and soul of the one as fully as they did the 
mind, heart, and soul of the other? 

The two poets, and others who were their as- 
sociates in this locality, have added deep interest 
to the charms it derives from nature; and for all 
time the places they have commemorated will be 
‘* delights” to all visitors who dwell even for a day 
among the mountains and rivers, the hills and 
dells, of Westmoreland. 

The walks that were familiar to the poet were 
in all directions; some at a distance from his 
home. He walked ever with his head raised, 
thrown back somewhat, looking upward, and was 
rarely seen without a book in his hand.* Of 
these walks, his favorite was to ‘‘The Friars’ 
Crag,” or Walk—a promontory that overhangs 
Derwentwater, a short way from Keswick. It 
was of this spot he said, *‘ If I had Aladdin’s 
lamp or Fortunatus’s purse, I would here build 
myself a house.” The crag—which I have pic- 





tured—is said to have derived its name from the 
monks of Lindisfarn coming to it once a year to 
receive the .blessing of St. Herbert. The view 
hence is very lovely. Close to the foot of the 
crag the rocks are washed by the waters of the 
lake, the whole expanse of which is seen, with 
its picturesque islands. On the right the eye 
takes in the sunny slopes of ‘‘the Catbells’— 
scarcely to be called mountains when compared 
with mighty Scafell in the distance—while be- 
neath them lies the fairest of all the islands, the 
island dedicated to St. Herbert.* 

At the head of the lake, standing like a senti- 
nel guarding the entrance to Borrowdale, is Cas- 
tle Crag, and on its left lies the beautiful Fall of 
Lodore, immortalized by Southey in some quaint 
verses which are known to most readers : 


“ And dashingand flashing, andsplashingand crashing 
= 2S ee mighty uproar, 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore.” 


Lodore Water-fall is about three miles from 
Keswick, on the road to Borrowdale, between 
two towering cliffs: one on the left, Gowdar 
Crag; on the right, Shepherd’s Crag. The per- 
pendicular height through which the water de- 
scends is said to be one hundred and fifty feet 
(the whole height of the fall is three hundred and 
sixty feet). The crags on either side are covered 
with trees overhanging the water; the oak, ash, 
birch, holly, and even the wild rose, flourish in 
wanton luxuriance. The foaming cataract, as it 
bounds over the huge rocks, is to be seen more 
than three miles off. The fall runs into the 
lake, and the noise which it makes can be heard 
miles away. There is a pretty rustic bridge over 
it, and at its foot stands a little hotel, once an 
ancient hostelry, but now much enlarged to ac- 
commodate the many thousands that annually 
visit the place. 

But the grand and glorious scenery of the 
Lakes may be adverted to more fitly when I re- 
call to memory the great High-priest of Nature, 
Wordsworth, 

An illustrative anecdote was told me by the 
sexton of Crosihwaite Church, who, however, had 
little to say of the poet, except that_he seldom 
saw him smile. He met him often in his walks, 
but he seemed pensive, full of thought, and look- 
ed as if his life was elsewhere than on earth. 
The anecdote is this: Southey had a great dis- 
like to be ‘‘ looked at ;” and although very reg- 
ular in his attendance at church, he would stay 
away when he knew there were many tourists in 
the neighborhood. One Sunday two strangers 
who bad a great desire to see the poet besought 
the sexton to point him out to them, The sex- 
ton, knowing that this must be done secretly, 
said, *‘ I will take you up the aisle, and, in pass- 
ing, touch the pew in which he sits.” He did so, 
and no doubt the strangers had ‘‘ a good stare.” 
A few days after, the sexton met Southey in the 
street of Keswick. ‘The poet looked somewhat 
sternly at him, said, ‘‘ Don’t do it again,” and 
passed on, leaving the conscience-stricken sexton 
to ponder over the ‘‘ crime” in which he had 
been detected by the poet. 

The grave-yard of Crosthwaite is a lonely 
grave-yard, in the midst of mountains, com- 
manding an open view ef Derwentwater, on 
which the mountains Blencathra and Skiddaw 
look down. ‘There are few human dwellings 
near at hand, and even those are being hidden by 
intervening trees, ‘The church is very ancient— 
more than seven centuries have passed since its 
foundations were laid: it was not long ago thor- 
oughly restored by a liberal ‘* neighbor.” 

In 1816, Southey, in describing the church- 
yard, which thirty years afterward was to be his 
resting-place, writes: ‘‘‘The church-yard is as 
open to the eye and to the breath of heaven as if 
it were a Druids’ place of meeting.” A wall has 
since been placed, but it is looked over—upon the 
lake and on the mountains, ‘the everlasting 
hills” of which he somewhere speaks. 

And in that calm and isolated grave-yard lie 
the mortal remains of Robert Southey— 


“He who sung 
Of Thalaba the wild and wondrous song;" 


he who, in so many ways, inculcated the wisdom 
of Virtue. If his prophecy of himself has not 
been as yet altogether fulfilled— 


“Thue, in the a which are past I live, 
And eon which are to come my sure reward will 
give,” 


at least it is certain that he has received the jus- 
tice he looked for, and knew to be his right. 





A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


By CHARLES READE. 





WITH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 





CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


Str Cuarves Bassett was in high spirits this 
afternoon—indeed, a little too high. 

“* Bella, my love,” said he, ‘‘ now I'll tell you 
why I made you give me your signature this 
morning. ‘The money has all come in for the 
wood, and this very day I sent Oldfield instruc- 
‘tions to open an account for you with a London 
banker.” 

Lady Bassett looked at him with tears of ten- 
derness in her eyes. ‘ Dearest,” said she, wad | 
have plenty of money; but the love to which I 





* James Hogg, writing of Southey, says: ‘* Deep 
py = is strongly marked in his dark eye; but there 
is a defect in his eyelids, for these he has no power of 
raising ; 80 that when he looks toward the top of one 
of his romantic mountains, one would think he was 
looking at the zenith.” Although he adds: “This 
uliarity is Lp | og most ~ dy orny omnge _ 
ap ce of the accomp! reate, oO 
not find the " defect” referred to by any other writer. 


: 











* Bede tells us that the saint went once a year to 
see St. Cuthbert, of Farn Island, and to hear from him 
the words of everlasting life. As they sat together 
one day, St. Cuthbert told his friend that he elt his 
time was coming when his spirit would depart hence. 
St. Herbert, in his agony of grief, ~~ to God that 
he might not survive his teacher. Tradition has it 
that friends both died on the same day, even at 
the same hour (a.p. 657). 


owe this present, that is my treasure of treasures. 

Well, I accept it, Charles ; but don’t ask me to* 

spend it on myself; I should feel I was robbing 
ou.” 


“Tt is nothing to me how you spend it; I have 
saved it from the enemy.” 

Now that very enemy heard these words. He 
had looked from the “ Heir’s Tower,” and seen 
Sir Charles and Lady Bassett walking on their 
side the wall, and the nurse carrying his heir on 
the other side. 

He had come down to look at his child in the 
sun; but he walked softly, on the chance of 
overhearing Sir Charles and Lady Bassett say 
something or other about his health ; his design 
went no farther than that, but the fate of listen- 
ers is proverbial. 

Lady Bassett endeavored to divert her hua- 
band from the topic he seemed to be approach- 
ing; it always excited him now, and did him 
harm. 

“* Do not waste your thoughts on that enemy. 
He is powerless,” 

** At this moment, perhaps; but his turn is 
sure to come again; and I shall provide for it. | 
mean to live on half my income, and settle the 
other half on you. I shall act on the clause in 
the entail, and fell all the timber on the estate, 
except about the home park and my best covers, 
It will take me some years to do this; I must 
not glut the market, and spoil your profits ; but 
every year I'll have a fall, till 1 have denuded 
Mr. Bassett’s inheritance, as he calls it, and 
swelled your banker’s account toa Plum. Bella, 
I have had a shake. Even now that I am bet- 
ter such a pain goes through my head, like a 
bullet crushing through it, whenever I get ex- 
cited. I don’t think I shall be a long-lived man, 
But never mind, I'll live as long as I can; and, 
while I do live, Ill work for you, and against 
that villain.” 

‘**Charles,” cried Lady Bassett, ‘I implore 
you to turn your thoughts away trom that man, 
and to give up these idle schemes. Were you to 
die I should soon follow you; so pray do not 
shorten your life by these angry passions, or you 
will shorten mine,” 

This appeal acted powerfully on Sir Charles, 
and he left off suddenly with flushed cheeks, and 
tried to compose himself. 

But his words had now raised a corresponding 
fury on the other side of that boundary wall. 
Richard Bassett, stung with rage, and, unlike 
his high-bred cousin, accustomed to mix cunning 
even with his fury, gave him a terrible blow—a 
very coup de Jarnac. He spoke at him; he ran 
forward to the nurse, and said very loud, ‘* Let 
me see the little darling. He does you credit. 
What fat cheeks !—what arms !—an infant Her- 
cules! There, take him up the mound. Now 
lift him in your arms, and let him see his in- 
heritance. Higher, nurse, higher. Ay, crow 
away, youngster; all that is yours—house and 
land and all. They may steal the trees; they 
can't make away with the broad acres. Ha! [ 
believe he understands every word, nurse. See 
how he smiles and crows.” 

At the sound of Bassett’s voice Sir Charles 
started, and, at the first taunt, he uttered some- 
thing between a moan and a roar, as of a wound- 
ed lion. 

**Come away,” cried Lady Bassett. 
doing it on purpose.” 

But the stabs came too fast. Sir Charles 
shook her off, and looked wildly round for a 
weapon to strike his insulter with. 

** Curse him and his brat!” he cried. ‘* They 
shall neither of them— I'll kill them both.” 

He sprang fiercely at the wall, and, notwith- 
standing his weakly condition, raised himself 
above it, and glared over with a face so full 
of fury that Richard Bassett recoiled in dis- 
may for a moment, and said, ‘‘ Run! run! 
He'll hurt the child!” 

But, the next moment, Sir Charles's hands lost 
their power; he uttered a miserable moan, and 
fell gasping under the wall in an epileptic fit, with 
all the terrible symptoms I have described in a 
previous portion of this story. ‘These were new 
to his poor wife, and, as she strove in vain to 
control his fearful convulsions, her shrieks rent 
the air. Indeed, her screams were so appalling 
that Bassett himself sprang at the wall, and, by 
a great effort of strength, drew himself up and 
peered down, with white face, at the glaring 
eyes, clinched teeth, purple face, and foaming 
lips of his enemy, and his body that bounded 
convulsively on the ground with incredible vio- 
lence. : 

At that moment humanity prevailed over every 
thing, and he flung himself over the wall, and in 
his haste got rather a heavy fall himself. ‘* It 
is a fit!” he cried, and, running to the brook 
close by, filled his hat with water, and was about 
to dash it over Sir Charles's face. 

But Lady Bassett repelled him with horror. 
*¢ Don’t touch him, you villain! You have killed 
him.” And then she shrieked again. 

At this moment Mr. Angelo dashed up, and 
saw at a glance what it was, for he had studied 
medicine a little. He said, ‘‘It is epilepsy. 
Leave him to me.” He managed, by his great 
strength, to keep the patient's head down till the 
face got pale and the limbs still; then, telling 
Lady Bassett not to alarm herself too much, he 
lifted Sir Charles, and actually proceeded to car- 
ry him toward the house. Lady Bassett, weeping, 

roffered her assistance, and so did Mary Wells; 
bat this athlete said, a little brusquely, “* No, no; 
I have practiced this sort of thing ;” and, iy 
by his rare strength, partly by his familiarity 
with all athletic feats, carried the insensible bar- 
onet to his own house, as I have seen thy accom- 
plished friend Mr. Henry Neville carry a tall act- 
ress on the mimic stage; only, the distance be- 
ing much longer, the perspiration rolled down 
Mr. Angelo’s face with so sustained an effort. 

He laid him gently on the floor of his study, 


** He is 





while Lady Bassett sent two grooms gallopiug 





for medical advice, and half a dozen servants 
nning for t! i that stimulant, as one thing 
to her agitated mind. 

resses and scurry of feet 


e house a great calamity had | 


ussett hung over the sufferer, sighing 
nd was for supporting his beloved 


her tender arm: but Mr. Angelo told | : 
| rather grave and puzzled, and wrote the inev- 


better to keep the head low, that the 
ght flow back to the vessels of the brain. 


cast a look of melting gratitude on her | 

and composed herself to apply stima- | 
| was there, and continued to wander after he was 
jiciously treated, Sir Charles began to | 


his direction and advice. 


yusness in part. He stared and 
rently. Lady Bassett thanked 
: her knees, and then turned to Mr. An- 
vith streaming eyes, and stretched out both 
to with an indescribable eloquence of 
He gave her his hands timidly, and 


e blashed, and 1}! 
moment almost faint 
nd unexpected press- 


harles broke out in 
ice, ** Fl kill the 
Then he stared at Mr. 

iid not make him ont at first. 
he, complacently, 
man of learning. I read Homer 
but I have forgotten it, all but one 


iness-like v 


» Taidat KcataX\erreE:. 


Homer, old boy, I'll 


Pa bet 
tua verse. 


Tl kill the heir at law, and | 


well, and when they are dead and 

ved Ill sell them to that old timber- 

il, to make hell hotter. 
his minute!” 

iv Bassett’s hands 

as if to stop it, and her 


the devil, 
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**this is my pri- | 


| fears came over her. 


Order 


added, hastily, ‘‘ And I fear Iam none whatever | 


now.” Then he rose to go. : 
Lady Bassett gave him both her hands again, 


and this time he kissed one of them, ail in a flur- | 


ry; he could not resist the temptation. Then 
he hurried away, with his whole soul in a tamult. 
Lady Bassett blushed, and returned to her hus- 


| band’s side. 


Doctor Willis came, heard the case, looked 


itable prescription ; for the established theory is 
that man is cured by drugs alone. 
Sir Charles wandered a little while the doctor 


one. 
¥ Then Mary Wells begged leave to sleep in the 
dressing-room. 

Lady Bassett thanked her, but said she thought 
it unnecessary ; a good night's rest, she hoped, 
would make a great change in the sufferer. 

Mary Wells thought otherwise, and quietly 
brought her little bed into the dressing-room 
and laid it on the floor. 

Her judgment proved right; Sir Charles was 
no better next day, nor the day after. He brood- 


ed for hours at a time, and, when he talked, there | 


was an incoherence in his discourse; above all, 


| he seemed incapable of talking long on any sub- 
| ject without coming back to the fatal one of his 
and, when he did retarn to this, it | 
| was sure to make him either deeply dejected or 


childlessness ; 


else violent against Richard Bassett and his son ; 
he swore at them, and said they were waiting for 
his shoes. 

Lady Bassett’s anxiety deepened; strange 
She put subtle questions 
to the doctor; he returned obscure answers, and 
went on prescribing medicines that had no effect. 

She looked wistfully into Mary Wells's face, 
and there she saw her own thoughts reflected. 

“* Mary,” said she, one day, in a low voice, 
‘* what do they say in the kitchen ?” 


‘*Some say one thing, some another. What 





Lady Bassett excused herself to many, but 
| some of her own sex she thought it best to en- 
| counter. This subjected her to the insidious at- 
tacks of curiosity admirably veiled with sympa- 
thy. The assailants were marvelously subtle; 
| but so was the devoted wife. She gave kiss for 
| kiss, and equivoque for equivoque. She seemed 
| grateful for each visit; but they got nothing out 
| of her except that Sir Charles’s nerves were 





| 


shaken by his fall, and that she was playing the | 


| tyrant for once, and insisting on absolute quiet 
for her patient. 

One visitor she never refused—Mr. Angelo. 
He, from the first, had been her true friend; had 
then had dismissed the gaping servants. She 
knew from things he said to her that he would 
never breathe a word out-of-doors. She con- 
fided in him. 
real cause of all this misery: he had insulted Sir 
Charles. The nature of this insult she suppress- 
ed. ‘‘And oh, Mr. Angelo,” said she, *‘ that 
; man is my terror night and day! I don’t know 

what he can do, but I feel he will do something 





| tion. 

‘+I trust, Lady Bassett, you are convinced he 
| pwill learn nothing from me. Indeed, I will tell 
the ruffian any thing you like. He has been 
sounding me a little; called to inquire after his 
| poor cousin—the hypocrite !” 

‘* How good you are! 

lute repose is prescribed for a time, but there is 
| ne doubt of Sir Charles’s ultimate recovery.” 
| Mr. Angelo promised heartily. 

Mary Wells was not enough; a woman must 

| have a man to Jean on in trouble, and Lady Bas- 
sett leaned on Mr. Angelo. She even obeyed 

| him. One day he told her that her own health 

| would fail if she sat always in the sick-room ; 
she must walk an hour every day. 

** Must 1?” said she, sweetly. 


| The other gentleman followed. 
carried Sir Charles away from the enemy, and | 


saw that he had divined her calamity, and she | 


[SuppLement, Juve 10, 187) 


Then they watched, and watched, unti] 
Bassett and the young clergyman eame 0, 
strolled together into the shrubbery. 

Then the two gentlemen went down the «; 
and were hastily conducted by Bassett to Hunte,. 
combe Hall. rac 

They rang the bell, and the taller said _;, 
business-like voice, ve 
Willis.” 

Mary Wells was sent for, and Dr. Mosely 


— 
Lady 


t and 


ur 


“Dr. Mosely, from Dr. 


‘Dr. Willis is unable to come to-day. any 


sent me.” 
Mary Wells conducted him to the pa; 


re 


‘* Who is this ?” said Mary. 


the world in to see him.” 
**It is Mr. Donkyn, the surgeon. 


**T can’t let all 


Dr. Willis 


| wished the patient to be examined with the < 


She told him Mr. Bassett was the | 


oscope. You can stay outside, Mr. Donkyp 
This new doctor announced himself jo < 


| Charles, felt his pulse, and entered, at once, jn; 


if he ever learns my poor husband's condi- | 


Please tell him abso- | 


conversation with him. 

Sir Charles was in a talking mood, and yor, 
soon said one or two inconsecutive things. |] 
Mosely looked at Mary Wells. and said he 
write a prescription. 

As soon as he had written it he said. ye 
loud, ‘* Mr. Donkyn!” 

The door instantly opened, and that worthy 
appeared on the threshold. 

** Oblige me,” said the doctor to his confrére. 
“ by seeing this prescription made up; and you 
can examine the patient yourself; buat do ‘ho 
fatigue him.” 

With this he retired swiftly, and strolled down 
the corridor, to wait for his companion. 

He had not to wait long. Mr. Donkrn adopt. 
ed a free and easy style with Sir Charles, an 
that gentleman marked his sense of the indignir, 
by turning him out of the room, and kicking him 


| andustriously half-way down the passage. 


Messrs. Mosely and Donkyn retired to High- 


| more. 


Bassett was particularly pleased at the 
baronet having kicked Donkyn: s 








led with horror. 

Angelo came again to her rescue. 
ke it all as a matter of 
e servants they need not 
as coming to himself 

degrees, and the Janger was all over 
3ut when the servants were gone he 
Lady Bassett, seriously, ** I would 
let any servant be about Sir Charles, 
ne.- She is evidently at- 
Suppose we take him to 


then made Mary Wells a signal, 
y carried him up stairs. 
rles talked all the while with 
h nee. Indeed, it was a con- 
babble, like a brook. 
Mary Wells was taking him into his own 
but Lady Bassett said, ** No: into 
Oh, I will never let him out 
ght again.” 
hey carried him into Lady Bas- 
ym, and laid him gently down 
n a couch there 
He looked round, observed the locali- 
ty, and uttered a little sigh of compla- 
cer He left off talking for the present, 
and seemed to doze. 
he place which exerted this soothing 
fuence on Sir Charles had a contrary 
nd strange effect on Mr. Angelo. 
It was of palatial size, and lighted by 
) side windows, and an oriel window at 
i. The delicate stone shafts and 
ns were such as are oftener seen in 
2drals than in mansions. The deep 
was filled with beautiful flowers 


Wheeler ; so was Dr. Mosely 
alone did not share the general ent! 


rated her soundly for bringing strangers 
into his room to gratify their curiosity ; 
and when Lady Bassett came in h: 

his formal complaint, concludin 
proposal that one of two persons sh 
leave Huntercombe, forever, that 
noon—Mary Wells or Sir Charles Bas 

Mary replied, not to him, but : 
mistress, ‘* He came from Dr. Will 
lady. It was Dr. Mosely; and the 
gent was a surgeon.” 

‘* Two medical men, sent by Dr. Wil- 
lis ?" said Lady Bassett, knitting her brow 
with wonder and a shade of doubt 

“A couple of her own sweethearts, 
sent by herself,” suggested Sir Charles. 

Lady Bassett sat down and wrote a 
hasty letter to Dr. Willis. ‘*Send a 
groom with it, as fast as he can " 
said she ; and she was much discomposed 
and nervous and impatient till the answer 
came back. 

Dr. Willis came in person. *‘‘I sent 
no one to take my place,” said he. 
esteem my patient too highly to let 
stranger prescribe for him or even see 
—for a few days to come.” 

Lady Bassett sank into a chair, 
eloquent face filled with an unc 
terror. 

Mary Wells, being on her defense, put 
in her word. ‘‘I am sure he was a d 
tor ; for he wrote a prescription, and he 


re 





is exotic leaf-plants from the hot- 
‘he floor was of polished oak, and 
me feet of this were left bare on all sides 
of the great Aubusson carpet made expressly for 
. By this means cleanliness penetrated 
y corner: the oak was not only cleaned, 
yolished like a mirror. The curtains were 
ench chintzes, of substance, and exquisite 
patterns, and very voluminous. On the walls 
was a delicate rose-tinted satin paper, to which 
French art. unrivaled in these matters, had giv- 
en the appearance of being stuffed, padded, and 
livided into a thousand cozy pillows by gold- 
aded nails. 

‘The wardrobes were of satin-wood. The bed- 
steads, one small, one large, were plain white, 
i gold in moderation. 

A}l this, however, was but the frame to the de- 
lightful picture of a wealthy young lady's nest. 

The things that startled and thrilled Mr. An- 
gelo were those his imagination could see the 
fair mistress using. The exquisite toilet-table ; 
the Dresden mirror, with its delicate china frame 
muslined and ribboned ; the great ivory-handled 
brushes, the array of cut-glass gold-mounted bot- 
tles, and all the artillery of beauty ; the baths of 
various shapes and sizes, in which she laved her 
fair body ; the bath sheets, and the profusion of 
linen, fine and coarse; the bed, with its frilled 
sheets, its hugé frilled pillows, and its eider-down 
juilt, covered with bright purple silk. 

A delicate perfume came through the ward- 
robes, where strata of fine linen from Hamburg 
and Belfast lay on scented herbs; and this, per- 
meating the room, seemed the very perfume of 
Beauty itself, and intoxicated the brain. Im- 
a 
a 


an 


Ita 


gination conjured pictures proper to the scene : 

goddess at her toilet; that glorious hair lying 

tumbled on the pillow, and burning in contrast- 

ed color with the snowy sheets and with the pur- 
I e guilt 

is reverie he was awakened by a soft 

said, ** How can I ever thank you 

Jo controlled himself, and said, ‘By 

never I can be of the slight- 

hen, comprehending his danger, he 


sending for me wt 


est use 





“AT THIS MOMENT MR. 


can they say? 
shall while I am here.” 

This reminded Lady Bassett that Mary's time 
was up. The idea of a stranger taking her 
place, and seeing Sir Charles in his present con- 
dition, was horrible to her. ‘*Oh, Mary,” said 
she, piteously, ‘surely you will not leave me 
just now ?” 

**Do you wish me to stay, my lady ?” 

**Can you ask it? How can I hope to find 
such devotion as yours, such fidelity, and, above 
all, such secrecy ? Ah, Mary, Iam the most un- 
happy lady in all England this day.” 

Then she began to cry bitterly, and Mary Wells 
cried with her, and said she would stay as long 
as she could; but, said she, ‘“‘I gave you good 
advice, my lady, and so you will find.” 

Lady Bassett made no answer whatever, and 
that disappointed Mary, for she wanted a discus- 
sion. 


The days rolled on, and bronght no change for 
the better. Sir Charles continued to brood on 
his one misfortune. He refused to go out-of- 
doors, even into the garden, giving as his reason 
that he was not fit to be seen. ‘‘I don’t mind 
a couple of women,” said he, gravely, ‘but no 
man shall see Charles Bassett in his present 
state. No. Patience! Patience! I'll wait till 
Heaven takes pity on me. After all, it wonld 
be a shame that such a race as mine should die 
out, and these fine estates go to blackguards, and 
poachers, and anonymous-letter writers.” 

Lady Bassett used to coax him to walk in the 
corridor; but, even then, he ordered Mary Wells 
to keep watch and let none of the servants come 
that way. From words he let fall it seems he 
thought ‘‘ Childlessness”’ was written on his face, 
and that it had somehow degraded his features. 

Now a wealthy and popular Baronet could not 
thus immure himself for any length of time with- 
out exciting curiosity, and setting all manner of 
rumors afloat. Visitors poured into Hunter- 
combe to inquire 


Thev never see him, and never | 


ANGELO DASHED UP.” 


* Yes, even if it is only in your own garden.” 

From that time she used to walk with him 
nearly every day. 

Richard Bassett saw this from his tower of ob- 
servation; saw it, and chuckled. ‘‘ Aha!” said 
he. ‘* Husband sick in bed. Wife walking in 
the garden with a young man—a parson, too. 
He is dark, she is fair. Something will come 
of this. Ha, ha!” 

Lady Bassett now talked of sending to Lon- 
don for advice; but Mary Wells dissuaded her. 
** Physic can’t cure him. There's only one can 
cure him, and that is yourself, my lady.” 

** Ah, would to Heaven I could!” ~ 

**'Try my way, and you will see, my lady.” 

‘* What, that way! Oh no, no!” , 

** Well, then, if you won't, nobody else can.” 

Such speeches as these, often repeated, on the 
one hand, and Sir Charles’s melancholy, on the 
other, drove Lady Bassett almost wild with dis- 
tress and perplexity. 

Meanwhile her vague fears of Richard Bassett 
were being gradually realized. 

Bassett employed Wheeler to sonnd Dr. Willis 
as to his patient's condition. 

_ Dr. Willis, true to the honorable traditions of 

een, would tell him nothing. But Dr. 
illis a wife. She pom him : 

Wheeler pumped her. ee en 

By this channel Wheeler got a somewhat ex- 
aggerated account of Sir Charles's state. He 
carried it to Bassett, and the pair put their heads 
together. 

The consultation lasted all night, and finally 
& comprehensive plan of action was settled. 
ee eet that the law should not be 

ken in the s i : 
rors mallest particular, but only 

Four days after this conference Mr. Bassett. 
a4 Phae sigan. and two spruce gentlemen dressed 
in + Sat upon the ** Heir’s Tower,” i 
Hunteeombe Hal Heir’s Tower,” watching 

ey watched, and watched, until they saw 
Mr. Angelo make his usual daily call. oe 





tis. 
Dr. Willis examined the prescription, 
with no friendly eye. 

‘*Acetate of morphia! The very worst thing 
that could be given him. This is the favorite ot 
the specialists. ‘This fatal drug has eaten away 
a thousand brains for one it has ever benefited. 

** Ah!” said Lady Bassett. : 


— Spec auists . 


. what are they ?” 


‘* Medical men, who confine their practice to 
one disease.” ; 

** Mad-doctors, he means,” said the patient, 
very gravely. Ceca 


Lady Bassett turned very pale. se 


| were mad-doctors.” 


| time, then. 


“Never you mind, Bella,” said Sir C! 
**T kicked the fellow handsomely.” 

**T am sorry to hear it, Sir Charles.” 

“Why ?” 

Dr. Willis looked at Lady Bassett, as mac! &s 
to say, “I shall not give Aim my real reaso! 
and then said, ‘‘I think it very undesi! 


iw 


fears. ae 
Mary Wells tried to comfort her. “I'll take 
care no more strangers get in here,” said she 
** And, my lady, if you are afraid, why not have 
the keepers, and two or three more, to slc 
the house ? for, as for them footmen, they be t0° 
soft.to fight.” ‘ ; 
‘*T will,” said Lady Bassett ; “but I fear! 
be no use. Our enemy has so many resou'\'” 
unknown to me. How can a poor woman )s™ 
with a shadow, that comes in a moment an 


| strikes; and then is gone and leaves his viet!" 


trembling ?” 
Then she slipped into the dressing-room ane 
became hysterical, out of her husband's sight 4 
hearing. 
Mary Wells nursed her, and, when she poo 
better, whispered in her ear, ‘* Lose no MO" 
Cure him. You know the way. 





